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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THE REGULATION AND NATIONALIZATION OF 
THE SWISS RAILWAYS. * 


The Origin of the Law of 1852.—Introduction of the om 
of Private Railways. 


During the period from 1813 to 1848 Switzerland was a 
loose confederacy of small, almost entirely independent, 
states, whose central government possessed no original 
- powers over internal affairs. It is clear that such political 
conditions were highly unfavorable for the projection of 
great public works whose compass would extend far beyond 
_ the limits of individual cantons. Indeed, the thirties and 
forties were continually occupied with political struggles 
and disturbances which absorbed both the energy of the 
country and the attention of the government. We can 
understand why the development of railways began much 
later in Switzerland than in most other European states 
if we remember that the country was poor in natural 
resources, that trade and industry were confined to a few 
municipal cantons, and that climate and soil offered serious 
* Translated from the German by B. H. Meyer, Ph. D., University of Wisconsin. 
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obstacles to railway construction, technically but imper- 
fectly developed. As a matter of fact, the first railway 
was not opened until June 15, 1844, and this was a line, 
1.8 kilometers long, from Bale to the French boundary 
at St. Louis. Three; years later, in 1847, followed the 
Northern Railroad, from Zurich into Baden, with a length 
of 23.3 kilometers. 

In 1848, the federal constitution was so revised as to 
meet the requirements of the age, and a firm central govern- 
ment placed over the cantons. Although the sovereignty 
of the cantons remained unimpaired the central government 
was entrusted with a number of important powers. Article 
2i of this constitution provides that: 


‘*The federation shall have power, in the interests of the Zidge- 
nossenschaft or of a large part of the same, to erect or to aid in 
the erection of public works at the expense of the Eidgenossen- 
schaft. 

‘*The federation is also authorized to exercise the right of expro- 
priation, full compensation being given. Detailed provisions 
concerning expropriation are reserved for federal legislation. 

‘*The federal assembly may prohibit the erection of public works 
which prejudice the military interests of the Lidgenossenschaft.’’ 


Upon the basis of this article the federal assembly of 1849 
requested the Bundesrat to submit to it data upon the follow- 
_ ing propositions: 

1. A plan for a general Swiss railway network, and on consulta- 
tion with disinterested experts, a plan for undertaking the prelimi- 
mary technical work. 

2. An outline of a federal law concerning expropriation for Swiss 
railway construction. 

3. Opinions and propositions relating to the participation of the 
federation in the construction of a Swiss railway network. 


It was the prime motive of the federal assembly to pro- 
_ vide for the systematic and energetic building of railways 
in Switzerland, leaving open the question whether the state 
or private individuals should undertake the task. = 
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NATIONALIZATION OF Swiss RAILWAYS. 


The Bundesrat* did as requested. It ordered exhaustive 
opinions to be elaborated on the technical and financial 
_ basis of railway construction, and for this purpose called 
_ two eminent authorities from England, Robert Stephenson 

Henry Swinburne. 

Meanwhile the Bundesrat itself brought before the coun- 
cils an expropriation law, the federal law concerning 
liabilities for the surrender of private rights, which went 
into effect on May 1, 1850, and which has remained in 
force unchanged till the present time. Article 1 of this law 
stipulates that 


‘‘when in accordance with Article 21 of the federal constitution 

public works are erected on the account of the federation, or when 
_ the application of this federal law to other public works has been 
_ decreed by the federal assembly, everybody shall be in duty bound, in 
so far as such public works may necessitate the same. to cede his 

property or other rights to immovables, temporarily or permanently, 
in return for full compensation.” 


This article contains the essentials of the law, which, in 
addition, regulates numerous questions of detail and pro- 
cedure that find their application in the execution of the 
law on expropriation. With this the foundation for Swiss 

railway legislation has been laid; for, as we shall see 
below, the expropriation law was soon declared applicable 
_ to railway building in a generally binding form. 

During the autumn of the same year (1850) the experts 
submitted their report. The technical opinions elaborated 
by the two Englishmen contained a plan for a Swiss railway 

system, 650 kilometers in length, and recommended the 
- execution of the same by the state. The experts on finance 
believed likewise that a Swiss railway system could not be 

brought into existence without the co-operation of the state, , 
but they were divided in their opinions as to the form 


* The Bundesrat is the federal executive. It isa committee chosen by the federal 

assembly in joint session. The federal assembly is composed of two chambers, 

_ Nattonalrat and Stdnderat (national council and council of states), which are 
_ frequently spoken of collectively as ‘‘ Rate’’ (councils).—7vanslaior. 
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which this co-operation should take. One proposed build- 
ing through the joint agency of the federation and the 
cantons; the other, building by private individuals with a 
guarantee of a certain minimum revenue by the state. 
Based upon these preliminary estimates, the Bundesrat 
brought a draft of a railway law before the federal assembly 
in 1851. This law provided for the building of the network 
of railways, proposed by the technical experts, through the 
joint agency of the federation and cantons, although the 
Bundesrat asserts in its message* that it would have pre- 
ferred building by the federation alone had it not been 
restrained by financial considerations. The pecuniary re- 
sources and revenues of the federation were extremely 
limited, and it was thought at this time that the operation 
of railways would certainly involve a deficit. It was for 
this reason that the Aundesrat proposed that the designa- 
tion of the projected lines and the determination of the 
conditions under which these should be built and operated 
within the domain of the Aidgenossenschaft should be left 
to the federation (Art. 1); while the construction itself and 
operation should be the joint undertaking of the federation 
and of the cantons (Art. 7). This participation was planned 
in such a manner that the requisite funds were to be raised 
by issuing Swiss railway partialst upon which the federa- 
tion was to guarantee a certain minimum rate of interest, 
while the cantons were to reimburse the federation, to 
the extent of two-thirds, for whatever contributions it 
might be compelled to make in consequence of the interest 
guaranty. Naturally ‘only those cantons would have been 
drawn into account which were touched by the railway in 
question. Any surplus above the guaranteed interest was to 
be participated in by the holders of the partial obligations. 


* Propositions relating to laws and resolutions, which the Bundesrat submits to 
the federal assembly, are regularly accompanied by an explanatory report, called 
a message, Botscha/t. 

+ Partials or partial obligations are bonds divided into parts and supplied with 
continuous numbers. Brockhaus’ ‘‘ Conversations-Lexicon."'— Translator. 
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NATIONALIZATION oF SwIss RAILWAYS. 


The administration of every individual enterprise was to 
be undertaken by an administrative council, elected in 
part by the federation and in part by the cantons, and 
which was to have appointed a tolerably independent direc- — 
tory for current business. Provisions were also made for 
concentrating several different enterprises under one 
administration or directory. In addition, there was to be © 
_ created a permanent commission, elected by the federation, | 
for the revision of the accounts of all the railways. 
_ Both the national council and the council of states re-— 
_ ferred this bill to commissions for criticisms and opinions, 
Z The national council received its report first. This com- 
mission was divided in its opinions. The majority sup- 
ported the point of view of the Bundesrat but went even 
_ farther and gave a less qualified sanction to the idea of state 
- control in railway matters. ‘The minority desired to leave — 
- railway matters with the cantons or private individuals, 
The majority, whose report was a lengthy and excellently 
written defence of the state railway system, advocated the 
following postulates: (1) railway transportation is a state 
_ business, and the state should raise the necessary capital; — 
i and (2) the location and building of the Swiss railway sys- | 
_ tem and its organization for construction and operation are 
‘subjects for federal legislation. 
_ These claims were strongly supported upon economic and 
‘political grounds. At the same time the majority accom- 
panied the bill of the Bundesrat with the draft of a law 
worked out by its own members. In accordance with this 
scheme the establishment of the Swiss railway system and 
its organization for purposes of construction and operation 
were to be exclusively the concern of federal legislation; 
the actual construction and operation, however, was to be 
_ the common business of the federation and of the partici-— 
-pating cantons. The payment of interest on the capital — 
stock, which was to be raised by four per cent federal loans, 
without sharing the profits with bondholders, was to be borne 
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equally by the federation and by the cantons. The Bund- 
esvat and a general directory subordinate to it were to be 
the highest administrative organ. The entire network of 
railways was to be divided into six circuits, each under the 
direction of an administrative council of from five to nine 
members—two elected by the Bundesrat and the others by 
the cantons in proportion to their participation in the enter- 
prise; and each administrative council was in turn to elect 
a directory for its circuit. 

The minority of the commission attempted to refute the 
arguments of the majority report in favor of a state system 
and to prove that the building of railways for Switzerland 
through private means, without any assistance from the 
state, was not only possible but extremely advantageous. 
Like the majority, the minority embodied its views in the 
form of a bill which need not be discussed here because it 
formed the foundation for the first railway law, the contents 
of which will be presented below. 

The national council decided in favor of private enter- 
prise, accepted the report of the minority by a vote of 68 
to 22, on July 8, 1852. 

In this manner ‘“The Federal Law concerning the Con- 
struction and Operation of Railways in the Domain of the 
Eidgenossenschaft,’’ of July 28, 1852, was enacted. The 
law remained in force unchanged till 1872. This interval 
of twenty years may be regarded as a closed period in the 
history of Swiss railways, especially in the history of the 
relation of the railways to the state. It is characterized by 
the supremacy of the cantons in railway affairs. he 
powers reserved to the federation are very insignificant. 
But since the cantons were small and weak they soon real- 
ized their inability to exert an appreciable influence on the 
development of the railway system. Thecompanies, which, 
of course, were organized, in the face of the apprehen- 
sions of the majority of the commission of the national 
council, soon learned how to withdraw themselves from the 
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guardianship of the cantonal governments; but the federal 
government, in spite of its insignificant powers, did not lose 
sight of them. In proportion as the companies grew larger 
and more influential, as the railway network was enlarged 
and extended, as traffic increased in volume and significance 
—which it did at a rate that no one had anticipated—the 
necessity for a change in federal legislation and for greater 
supervision and participation in railway matters on the part 
of the state increased. This development received its last 
complement in the federal law of October 15, 1897, which 
ordered the repurchase of the railways. It is a long step 
between the laws of 1852 and 1897. It is necessary to fol- 
low out here the manner in which the revolution in public 
opinion with reference to the relation of the state to railways 
was gradually brought about, in order to show subsequently 
how legislation developed harmoniously with these changes. 
Development of the Idea of State Railways. 


Article 1 of the railway law of 1852 reads: 


‘“The construction and operation of railways within the domain 
of the LHidgenossenschaft is left to the cantons, or, when suitable, 
to private activity.’’ 


while Article 1 of the law of October 15, 1897, says: 


‘*The federation may purchase and operate on its own account, 
under the name of ‘Federal Swiss Railways,’ all those Swiss railways 
which, because of their economic or military significance, serve the 
interests of the Zidgenossenschaft or of the major part of the same, 
when these can be acquired without making disproportionate sacri- 
fices.’’ 


To be sure, there were private Swiss railways before the 
law of 1852, and such will probably exist following that of 
1897, because it will be several years before the transfer of 
the railways to the federation can be made possible. Yet 
we may designate the two laws just cited as boundary posts 
which mark off the system of private railways. 
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The development of these forty-five years was neither 
_ sudden nor spasmodic. The idea of state railways had suc- 
- cumbed, but it had not been destroyed. As early as 1857, 
age on the occasion of a report to the Aundesraé relating to 
_ Swiss railways, the department of post and building inci- 


dentally discussed the question of repurchase and submitted 


following propositions: 
1. The repurchase of the Swiss railways by the federation is 
_ desirable as a matter of principle. 

. 2. In consequence of the above mentioned joint proceedings this 
ss gepurchase is to be attempted immediately; and, in this case, pro- 
posals are to be submitted to the companies in accordance with one 
of the three following systems: (a) shareholders may exchange their 
stock for government bonds bearing a fixed rate of interest and re- 
-deemable within a certain number of years; (4) or, there may be 
_ granted to shareholders, in addition to the stipulated rate of interest 

on bonds, a portion of possible surplus revenue for a definite num- 
st ber of years; (c) or, instead of this portion of the surplus revenue 
a fixed annual sum, ¢. g., one-half per cent of the total capital may 
be paid to shareholders in lottery premium certificates. * 
o : 3. There shall also be kept in view, even at the present time, the 
_ fepurchase of the railways at the expiration of the first period of 

thirty years for which charters have been granted, and for this 
_ purpose the following provisions shall be made: (a) there shall be 
paid annually into the federal treasury a certain sum which shall 
constitute a repurchase and amortization fund; (4) this repurchase 
fund shall be applied to the acquisition of Swiss railway stock 
~~ gather than be put out at interest; (c) in case of a possible general 
fusion the federation shall strive to assume all new stock which may 
be issued. 


This movement did not make further progress. Its pur- 
pose appears to have been accomplished with the conclusion 
of the deliberations of 1852. The expectations of the 
friends of private railways were being fulfilled in a brilliant 


* The author uses the term verloosenden Primien. These “ premiums” are obli- 
_ gations or bonds issued for loans, the payment of interest upon as well as the 
amortization of which “ ensues in part or entirely in accordance with a definite 
scheme of drawing on the lottery plan.” The holders of these obligations are paid 
off whenever the bond which they own is “drawn’’ by lot. Compare Brockhaus’ 
Lexicon.” —Translator, 
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manner. In a few years there came into existence an ex- 
tensive network of railways which overspread nearly the 
whole country, and which was much more dense than the 
system of state roads that the federation had originally pro- 
jected. 

The first vigorous voice which again was raised in behalf 
of a state system was that of Stampfli, president of the federa- 
tion, who, in 1862, in a pamphlet which attracted an extra- 
ordinary amount of attention, advocated the repurchase of 
the railways by voluntary agreement with the companies. 
As early as 1857—and this is but little known—Stampfli 

had presented a memorial to the Bundesrat in which he ex- 
_ plicitly supported repurchase. This body, however, gave 
no support to his propositions. 

Stampfli, well known later as president of the tribunal of 
arbitration in the Alabama claims of the United States 
against Great Britain, maintained that the existing railway 
conditions were unsound and that the excessive scattering 


4 of energy was injurious to society, to the public and to the 
state. He declared, however, 


_ **in order to avoid every possible misunderstanding,’’ that ‘‘be- 
cause of the nature of existing charters repurchase is possible only 
by means of voluntary agreements, and that no other method has 

entered my mind.’’ 


Yet such a repurchase was to be attempted forthwith. It 
is true, Stampfli’s voice, which was persistently interpreted 
as a purely private utterance, died away without any direct 
results; but the impression which his keen project had 
a made and the authority which the great statesman justly 

- enjoyed, long remained so influential that every movement 
in behalf of nationalization was attached to Stampfli’s name, 
and every possibility of repurchase according to charter 
provisions appeared to be excluded for all future time. As 
_a matter of fact, no serious proposition for the accomplish- 
ment of nationalization on the basis of the respective char- 
ter provisions was made until the year 1897, when the idea 
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was realized. The state became only gradually conscious 
of the advantages which had been placed in its hands when 
it had been authorized to legislate for repurchase in accord- 
ance with charter provisions. 

Stampfli made nationalization a positive quantity. His 
pamphlet shortly called forth a series of replies, which he 
met in a second edition. His ideas also found independent 
supporters who sought to elaborate his views and to give 
them a more practical form. 

Meanwhile the period of excessive zeal for the extension 
and development of the Swiss railway system had been fol- 
lowed by a season of business depression, a general railway 
crisis, which affected not only all railway companies but 
also the financial interest of most remote sections of the 
country. During this critical period the eyes of many 
were once more turned toward the state, and the acquisi- 
tion of the railways by the federation—be this by way 
of agreement or of expropriation (Dietler, 1877), or even in 

the form of state operation with private ownership 
- (Zschokke, 1877)—was again characterized as the safest 
way out of the then existing unhealthy conditions in rail- 
way affairs. It can furthermore not be doubted that if the 
state, during this period of depression, had followed the 
advice of experienced and far-sighted men and acquired the 
most important lines of railways, it would have come into 
possession of a great network on remarkably favorable 
terms. 
The state did not venture to take this step. The notion 
_of state railways had not yet struck root either in the lead- 
ing circles or among the masses. The political ideas 
obtaining at that time did not tend toward a considerable 
_ increase of the federal power; likewise the economic views 
of the times were overwhelmingly averse to increased state 
interference in industrial matters. For this reason, on June 
6, 1877, the council of states rejected a bill which provided 
as follows: 
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any, changes are to be made in the existing railway legislation in 
‘the light of recent experiences in Switzerland, to an exhaustive _ 
investigation; and in case the Bundesrat should conclude that 
public interests demand a modification of the laws, it is requested 


_to accompany its report by a suitable bill.’’ 


On June 19, the council of states approved the following © 


motion: 


‘‘The Bundesrai is requested to order an investigation which 
may determine whether in view of past experiences and of the — 
present state of affairs it is expedient for the federal government — 
to inaugurate reforms in Swiss railway affairs,’’ 


There was a lack of courage and confidence. ‘The situa- 
tion of the railway companies appeared to be too critical 
and hazardous to make it desirable to put the federation in 
their place. It was thought that enough had been done 
through the laws of 1874 concerning railway mortgages an 
forced sales, the transportation law of 1875, the adoption of ; 
uniform transportation regulations in 1876, and the law of | 
1878 relating to the subvention of Alpine railways. The © 
reorganization of the Swiss railways was left to private 
initiative and private capital just as had been done twenty- 
five years earlier when the first railways were built. = 

It can not be said that people were deceived in their ex- =. 
pectations. Thanks to the strenuous endeavors of adminis- 
trative officials, the manifold support of foreign capital, and 
the favorable influence of the Gothard Railway which had 
meanwhile been opened for traffic, an improvement in the % 
conditions of most of the railways was perceptible in a rela- 
tively short time. 

After the Bundesrat had relinquished, in 1877, repur- __ 
chase on the basis of voluntary agreements or by means of _ 
expropriation legislation, it was soon confronted by the — 
question as to what attitude it should take toward the 
repurchase of a number of railways whose charter limits 
expired on May 1, 1883. 
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A thorough examination of the circumstances, inspired 
perhaps still by the influence of Stampfli, convinced the 
Bundesrat that it was not best to take advantage of its right 

_ of giving notice of intent to purchase at this time.* In the 
message that accompanied this resolution when it was sub- 
mitted for the approval of the councils, the Bundesrat very 
urgently called attention to the difficulties involved in the 
repurchase of railways according to charter provisions. It 
pointed out, especially, the indefiniteness of the two funda- 

- mental notions, ‘‘capital stock’’ (Aulagekapital) and ‘‘net 
profits’’ (Reinertrag), and the impossibility of accepting the 
accounts of the railway companies as a basis for the deter- 
mination of the purchasing price. 

The council of states approved the resolution of the 
Bundesrat on April 4; and the national council did the same 
on the twenty-first of the same month, although it did so 
by a vote of only 67 to 59. Indeed, the majority of the 
commission, to which the investigation had been entrusted, 
reported in favor of the purchase of at least the Swiss Cen- 
tral Railroad and its associated lines. 

This momentous problem of repurchase was not yet 

- thought to be sufficiently clarified to be solved in the 
affirmative contrary to the best judgment of the Bundesrat 
But apart from this, economic and political doubts concern- 
ing the principle of state railways were yet so strong that 
the council of states would hardly have given its approval 
to a resolution of the national council in favor of nationali- 
zation. The proceedings in this matter brought to light 
very clearly the fact that the rank and file of those who 
were fundamentally opposed to a state railway system had 
become more enlightened. Hereafter, men scarcely dared 
openly to announce themselves as unqualified opponents of 
a state system, but rather strove to push the practical diffi- 
culties into the foreground, and thus make it unnecessary 
for them to commit themselves on the question of principle. 


* Federal resolution of March 6, 1883. 
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This gradual change in opinion was naturally intimately 
associated with the contemporaneous change of views con- 
cerning the relation of the state to the public economy. 
‘The statesmen and politicians of the year 1883 were even 
then inclined to extend the activity of the state much 
farther than would have been considered admissible thirty 
years previous. Faith in the superiority of absolute free- 
dom of the individual in the domain of economic phenomena, 
which had been considered the inseparable correlate of 
political freedom, had been greatly shattered. Men had 
begun to reconcile themselves to the interference of the 
state in all spheres of practical life. The activity of the 
state in promoting trade and the public defence, agricul- 
ture, industry and especially labor, education and sanita- 
tion; in regulating and correcting the flow of water in 
meadow and mountain; in extending streets and Alpine 
paths, and the telegraph and postal service; and, last, 
but not least, the extended powers which the state already 
possessed in the domain of railway transportation—about 
which more will be said below—no longer permitted the 
transfer of the railways into the hands of the state to 
appear as an innovation having deep and fundamental 
significance. Only the practical question how was left 
unanswered. 

Of course, the attitude of foreign countries toward rail- 
way problems was not unnoticed and it created a lively im- 
pression and lasting influence on the views of influential 
persons and on the opinions of the people of Switzerland. 
It was during these years that a strong tendency toward 
nationalization of railways asserted itself over the entire 
European continent. 

Belgium, which had accepted the principle of state roads 
at the outset, but had subsequently, for reasons of expedi- 
ency, left the extension of its railway network to private 
activity, carried out most vigorously the policy of repur- 
chase from 1870 to 1880. Of the total mileage of Belgian 
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railways in 1870 there were in the hands of the state about 
43-5 per cent, or 745 kilometers; in 1880this had increased 
to 65% per cent, or 2568 kilometers; and in 1888 it 
reached 72% per cent, or 3200 kilometers. 

In Prussia the nationalization of railways was vigorously 


_ prosecuted after the year 1876. From this date to 1890 the 


state acquired about 14,000 kilometers of private roads; 
and of these upwards of 10,000 kilometers were taken be- 
tween 1876 and 1884. 

Austria, which at one time had shifted from state to 
private operation, likewise changed its railway policy dur- 
ing this period; and, by enacting the law of December 14, 
1877, inaugurated a new epoch of state railways. By the 
close of 1879 the state had acquired 950 kilometers of 
private roads. At the end of 1892 this network had been in- 
creased to 7581 kilometers, partly by the purchase of ex- 
_ isting railways, partly by building new lines and partly by 
_ the of operation private roads. 

Hungary, whose state system embraced 603 kilometers 
in 1872 and twenty years later 9810 kilometers, pursued a 
similar policy. 

In France, after protracted debates, in 1877, the legisla- 
ture authorized the government to purchase a number of 
lines, mostly suffering ones. A system of 2615 kilometers 
passed into the hands of the state in 1878. 

Likewise the countries bordering Switzerland on the north 
— Baden, Wiirtemberg and Bavaria—possessed a part of their 
railways from the first, and they changed over to a state 
system during this same period. 

These events must have exerted a strong influence in 
Switzerland. They did not permit the movement toward 
- nationalization to come to a halt. The movement also 
_ gained a powerful friend in Welti, for many years the 
_ director of the department of railways and a member of the 
Bundesrat. He used his influential position with much 
effect to promote the policy of nationalization. 
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Since repurchase in accordance with charter provisions 
was considered too difficult, the Bundesrat attempted to 
approach the desired aim by way of voluntary purchases. Ee"? 


_ During December, 1887, the Bundesrat consummated an 
_ agreement for the purchase of the Northeast Railroad. a) he 
- accordance with this agreement the Northeast Railroad 

_ Company was to cede to the federation all its movable and 
immovable property and receive in return, at their nominal d 
value, Swiss (ezdgenossischen) bonds bearing 3% per cent. 


and pe francs for every common share. The an 
‘meetin gof ratified the agreement but demanded 


_ Bundesrat, however, sslaed upon this opportunity to with- 

draw from the negotiations, presumably because of its — 

_ solicitude about securing a majority vote in the federal — 
assembly. 

| A few years later they went one step farther with refer-— 

ence to the Jura-Simplon Railroad. ; 

had reserved for itself the right, when the fusion of the 

_ Suisse occidentale and the Jura-Bern-Luzern railway compa- _ 

_ nies had been brought about, to exempt all shares which it | 


might eventually possess from the restriction on voting in 


the —e meeting (according to Swiss law not more than 


in the same shareholder) it resolved, in 1890, to purchase 
_ 30,000 preferred shares of the above company, which were 

at that time owned by the canton of Bern. 

ing price amounted to 600 francs (per share of 500 fr.), 7. ¢., 
120 per cent, payable in 3 per cent bonds quoted at go. 

_ Similar purchases were repeated, so that by the close of 1891 4 

the federation possessed 77,090 preferred shares of the 

Jura- -Simplon Railroad. Financially the result was 
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favorable, and the anticipated influence on the authorities : 
of the Jura-Simplon Railroad was not secured; consequently 
no additional purchases of this stock were made after _ 
1891. 

A third trial was made with the Central Railroad. The 
Bundesrat negotiated at first with an association of share- _ 
holders of the company concerning the cession of a large 7 
installment of stock, and later with the directory itself for 
the purchase of the entire railway. In June, 1891, the 
federal assembly empowered the Pundesrat to execute a 
contract for the transfer of the Central Railroad at a price 
of 1000 francs for every share of 500 francs payable in 3 per 
cent bonds quoted at par. However, these terms seemed so 
unfavorable for the federation that the referendum was 
resorted to, and, on December 6, 1891, the contract was 
rejected at the polls by a large majority. 

These consequences demonstrated more clearly than had at 
first been assumed that not only a certain aversion to the 
principle of nationalization but also, and much more, the 
special conditions of a concrete case condemned the bill. 

As early as January 29, 1892, the federal assembly 
passed a resolution requesting the Bundesrat to institute 
a comprehensive investigation of the railway problems 
(railway reform and railway repurchase) and to submit a 
report, accompanied by a bill, on the ways and means by 
which to proceed. 

The outcome of this investigation, which the Bundesrat 
soon took in hand, was the accounting law (Rechnungs- 
gesetz) submitted November 2, 1895. The Bundesrat had 
reached the conclusion that the accomplishment of national- 
ization was desirable, that the next possible opportunity for 
repurchase in accordance with charter provision in 1903 
was preferable, but that existing laws were inadequate for 
thesolution of preliminary problems, such as the determina- 
tion of the price, etc., and that therefore they must be 
amended. 
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This accounting law is the last link in a long chain of 

legislative enactments through which the relation of the 

state to the railways has been gradually modified in the 

direction of increased state influence. The laws are an 

expression of the gradual development of the idea of state 

railways. Nearly all these laws, except the last and the most 

decisive one, were passed without appreciable opposition, 

and this is proof that their tendency on the whole ran par- 

allel with the transformation of public opinion on the 

economic functions of the state. When finally the last step, 

the change to the state system, was to be taken, it was 

found that the way had long been prepared. ‘-) 
Guided by this legislation we may now study the relation ‘4 ee ic 2 

of the state to railway companies up tothetime of the | 

- enactment of the repurchase act. 


Railway Legislation from 1852 to 1872. 


The expropriation law of 1850 has already been men- 
tioned. It was the first result of the task which the federal 
~ assembly had assigned to the Bundesrat, and which was 
discussed above. 

The next and most important consequence of the same 


the national council. The following were the essential 
contents of this law: 
‘The building and operation of railways in the domain at 
_ Eidgenossenschaft is reserved to the cantons, or to private 
activity. 
Charters for railway enterprises emanate from the 
- cantons, subject to the approval of the federation through — 
the agency the federal assembly (Art. 


q 
* 
report was the ‘‘Federal Law Concerning the Building and on 
6 Operation of Railways in the Domain of the Lidgenossen- — 
schaft,’’ of July 28, 1852. It was modeled, as hasalready i) 
been stated, after the minority report of the commission of "Se 
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The federation must grant this approval if the projected 
enterprise does not prejudice the military interests of the 
Eidgenossenschaft. But it has the power to decide whether 
this is the case or not. So far as the author knows, it has 
never happened that railway charters have been refused for 
purely military reasons, even though apprehensions of this 
nature have repeatedly been uttered in discussions on appli- 
cations for charters. 

The law, however, makes the granting of charters depend 
upon the fulfillment in favor of the Lidgenossenschaft of 
certain conditions relating to the administration of the postal 
system, the telegraph and the army. They are the follow- 
ing: (1) Railways are bound to transport free of charge letters 
and sealed packages up to a weight of 5 kilograms. Like- 
wise railway post-offices and postal clerks must be carried 
gratis. (2) Railways are required to permit the establishment 
of telegraph lines along the railways without compensation, 
to direct and supervise the construction and the more im- 
portant repairs of such lines through their own engineers, 
and by means of their own staff to make lesser repairs and 
to maintain the line. (3) Railways are compelled to trans- 
port the Zidgenossenschaft’s army and accoutrements of war 
at one-half of the lowest regular rates. 

In addition, the Bundesrat reserved the right to declare a 
charter null and void if the work of grading was not begun 
within a specified time and proof given of the company’s 
ability to execute the work in a proper manner. It also 
reserved the right to prescribe regulations that might be 
necessary to insure the technical unity of the Swiss railway 
system. The Sundesrat further reserved the right to decide 
disputes among railway companies over the manner of 
making junctions with one another. The law provided 
that every railway company should be in duty bound to 
permit the establishing of convenient junctions, without 
the company requiring the rates of the roads making the 
junctions to be kept at a lower level in its favor. 
[160] 
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Finally the Bundesrat reserved the power to participate in 
the negotiations between the cantonal governments and pri- 
- vate parties concerning the granting of charters, which right 
it has, however, never exercised, because the law did not 
accord to it a dominant position in these negotiations. In 
case a canton should attempt to prevent or to make more 
difficult the construction of a railway of importance to the 
public, the federal assembly was empowered to interfere of its 
_ own accord and to order what seemed necessary. It is not 
very clear just what was to be understood by the ‘‘neces- 
sary’’ which, under such circumstances, the federal assem- 
bly was empowered to order; and it is at least very 
doubtful whether the establishment of railways by the 
Eidgenossenschaft was intended. 
As compensation for these responsibilities the railways 
_ Were empowered to apply the expropriation law of 1850 
everywhere in the domain of the Fidgenossenscha/ft , besides 
_ they were to be allowed to import for a period of ten years, 
free of duty, rails and other materials required in railway 
construction, such as wheels, axles, locomotives and coal. 
The law was not sufficiently precise in such important 
provisions as those relating to repurchase. It was content 
with retaining the possibility of repurchase by the Zidgenos- 
senschaft and postponed to a subsequent date the adoption of 
specific terms. Article 14 of the law provided that 


‘*the time limits at the expiration of which the federation may 

_ purchase for full compensation the railway in question, together 

with the material and supplies belonging thereto, and the terms 

upon which repurchase may take place, shall be determined from 
time to time and for each case by itself.’’ 


____-_It was clear that the federal assembly would soon be forced 
to take a stand on this question of charters. As a matter 
of fact, during the very session in which the railway law 
was enacted a series of cantonal charters were introduced 
its approval. 
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These bills related to railways that had been chartered by 
the authorities of the cantons of St. Gallen, Thurgau, 
Waadt and Luzern. During the discussion on the applica- 
tions for these charters the friends and foes of a state sys- 
tem contended with vigor. Some sought to incorporate in 
the resolutions approving the charters provisions which 
would make it easy and advantageous for the state to re- 
purchase the railways; others took pains to give the longest 
possible life to the system which they had only recently 


created. 
Various bills designed to solve these difficult problems 


were brought before the federal assembly. The Bundesrat 
proposed to fix the terms of repurchase in the following 
manner: 
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‘The federation shall have power to acquire, for full compensa- 
tion, all railways, together with the materials, buildings and sup- 
plies belonging thereto, after the twentieth year of the operation 
of the same, and on giving the respective railway companies one 
year’s notice.’’ 


But the federation could not make use of this right before 
the expiration of the charter period, which was fixed at 
ninety-nine years. 

The amount of compensation was to be ascertained ex- 
clusively on the basis of (a) the average net profits of the 
road during the last twenty years; (4) the original capital 
stock of the road and of its dependent lines; (c) the esti- 
mated sum which the construction and equipment of the road 
would cost at the time of purchase. 

From the sums paid by virtue of 6andc a reasonable 
deduction was to be made as an allowance for the past wear 
and tear of the railway. Should the federation desire to 
exercise its right of repurchase before the expiration of the 
charter limits—that is, between the twentieth and ninety- 
ninth years—then the price was to be advanced ten per cent. 
When an agreement between the federation and a railway 
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company could not be reached, a court of arbitration was ah ie 
- finally to fix the purchase price on the basis outlined above. — 
The council of states first deliberated upon the bill, and, 

with unessential modifications, approved the scheme of the 

Bundesrat. The national council, on the other hand, 

engaged in a lively discussion which finally led to the 

—— of the following repurchase clauses: 


. The federation shall have power to repurchase a railway at the 
of the thirtieth, forty-fifth, sixtieth, seventy-fifth and 
ninetieth years, and at the expiration of the charterin ninety-nine _ a 
years. 

2. As an indemnity against the exercise of this power there shall 
be paid twenty-five times the average net profits for the ten years ~~ 
immediately preceding the repurchase in the thirtieth, forty-fifth 
3 b and sixtieth years; in the seventy-fifth year twenty-two and a half 
_ times, and in the ninetieth year twenty times this average; butin _ 
all cases an amount equal at least to the original capital stock shall 
Repurchase in the ninety-ninth year should be made bya 
bursement equal to the probable cost of the road at that time. 
3. The road was to be transferred in a thoroughly satisfactory — 
- condition; and should it not meet these requirements a correspond 
ing reduction was to be made from the amount awarded as an — 
indemnity. 
4. Disputes as to the amount of the award were to besubmitted to _ 
a court of arbitration composed of two members appointed by each 
of the parties in the controversy, and these four were to choose a 
fifth as chairman. Should the arbitrators fail to agree upon a 
chairman the Bundesrat was to nominate three persons from whose 
number the plaintiff might first strike out one, then the “aurea 
another. The remaining nominee was to be the chairman. 


These propositions were finally approved by the cart : 
of states and this approval laid the foundation of Swiss 
f railway legislation for many years to come. ‘The law, 

whose contents have been indicated above, fixed the rights 
) duties of the state toward the railways. It still required 
elaboration. ‘The adoption of the repurchase clauses was 
the first step in this direction. These, however, did not 
constitute a part of the law, but were merely resolutions of 
the federal assembly which were incorporated in the acts 
[163] 
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the federation for the approvalof cantonal charters. After 
an agreement had been reached concerning the contents of 
these charters the resolutions were applied in tolerably uni- 
form manner for all charters of standard roads granted by 
authority of the first railway law. 

All further regulation of the legal relations of railways, 
in so far as they had not been provided for by the federal 
law of 1852, was left to the cantons. 

In this connection it is, of course, quite impossible to 
enter upon a more detailed account of the manner in which 
the cantonal governments made use of their legal rights in 
the domain of railway affairs. ‘The results of the exercise 
of these rights, however, are very small and their practical 
effect a vanishing quantity. In the nature of things the 
tendency would be not to obstruct the construction of 
international railways by means of exhaustive legal provi- 
sions which, because of the great difference in the condi- 
tions in the various cantons, could not well have been 
enacted. 

The cantonal charter acts, on the other hand, were much 
more detailed and thorough. As a rule they contained 
careful directions concerning the approval of plans and the 
beginning, duration and nature of the construction. They 
required all plans to be submitted tothe government. The 
construction of passenger coaches, the number and speed of 
trains and maximum rates were prescribed and provisions 
made concerning the policing of the railways. The com- 
panies were required to charge equal rates for all, and to 
grant favors tono one which could not be secured, under the 
same circumstances, by everybody else. A transfer of the 
charter was usually dependent upon the approval of the 
cantonal governments. The cantonal governments also re- 
served special rights of repurchase, mode'ed after those of 
the federation, but naturally inferior to them. The Canton 
of Bern alone exercised this right to a considerable extent, 
and it later sold its roads to a private company. The 
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railways, however, in addition to considerable financial 
support, received from the cantons numerous favors, two of 
which have special significance. One was the assurance that 
no other road should be chartered in the same direction or 
region; the other, exemption from cantonal and communal 
taxes. (The Lidgenossenschaft levies no taxes.) The 
‘monopoly rights’’ against other roads Jed to numerous 
complications and later on, after the power to grant char- 
ters had been vested in the federation, the Aidgenossen- 
schaft declared them not binding. Roads upon which the 


‘ _ right of exemption had been bestowed at that time still 


enjoyed this privilege. Up to date the federal courts have 
defended them in the possession of this right against all 
attacks of the cantons; and since the railway companies 
_ have been placed in fair and, in some cases excellent, 
financial condition, these attacks have not been wanting. 

Lastly, most of the cantonal charters took advantage of 
the right which the law of July 19, 1850, concerning exemp- 
tion from military duty, had conceded to them, a law exempt- 
ing railway engineers and machinists from military service. 
_ Experience, however, soon demonstrated that this exception 
to the principle of general military duty did not adequately 
meet the needs of the traffic; and so, by a federal resolution 
of July 20, 1853, the Bundesrat was authorized to determine 
for each railway separately, who among the employes, upon 
whom devolved the care of the safety of operation, should 
be released from the performance of the general military 
duties. This permission was granted only with the greatest 
possible restrictions, but with the introduction of the new 
military organization, exemption has been extended to all 
persons employed in the operation of railways. 

These conditions can in nowise be characterized as ideal 
but the Swiss railways developed at a moderate rate. The 
demand for the new means of transportation had so long 
been checked by the unfavorable political and social condi- 
tions that, as soon as a certain degree of stability had been 
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brought about, the development of the net began. How- 
ever, the legislation of the federation followed this develop- 
ment rather hesitatingly. 

To carry into effect the provisions of Article 12 of the 
Railway Law, the Bundesrat, in 1854, issued an ‘‘Order 
Concerning the Technical Unity of Swiss Railways’’ which 
contained rather careful directions aiming to secure the 
greatest possible uniformity in construction and equipment. 
This order regulated the width of track, the radius of cur- 
vature, the height in the clear of tunnels, the maximum 
height and width of cars, the distance between wheel 
centres, the width of rims, etc. This unification of the 
equipment on Swiss railways was considered a military 
necessity. 

The federal assembly took no further action regarding 
railway affairs for several years. In 1858, it declined to 
_ pass a bill relating to the regulation of the conditions of 
exclusion from Swiss Railways which the Bundesrat, in 
carrying into effect Article 13 of the law of 1852, had 
_ brought before it, because the Aundesrat possessed the 
- necessary power to regulate those conditions ‘‘in the inter- 
ests of the public traffic, the public service, as well asof the 
most efficient operation of the roads.’’ So,also, in 1863, when 
numerous petitions had been presented from the business 
_ circles of several cantons praying for the removal of various 
- evils connected with transportation on the Swiss railways, 
this body refused to act. This refusal was made because 
it was thought that a recent agreement among the different 
railway companies on uniform regulations would meet most 
of the complaints ; also because it was the duty of the cantons 
rather than of the federation to interfere. The federal as- 
sembly also thought that the Bundesrat would be able to deal 
with such complaints should they continue to be made. 

It is to be noticed that the federal assembly remained 
opposed to state interference in railway matters, although 
the people generally were demanding this interference. 

[166] 
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This resolution of the national council was passed during 
the presidency of Alfred Eschers who was spokesman for the 
minority of the commission of the national council in 1852 
and had defeated the idea of state railways. 

But circumstances are more powerful than men. The 
federal assembly could not long resist the current of public 
opinion. During the summer of 1869, it requested the 
Bundesrat to submit a report and a bill granting additional 
powers to the federation in relation to the operation of 
railways. 

At this juncture an event happened which not only con- 
tributed powerfully to direct public opinion towards the 
desirability of the participation of the state in railway 
transportation, but also showed to the federal assembly that, 
- at least, under certain circumstances the state could not and 
dared not stand idly by and quietly watch the development 
of the railway system. In the extension of the network of 
Swiss railways the task of building over the Alps presented 
itself and proved too great for the combined efforts of the 
cantons and private persons. The Zidgenossenschaft had to 
conduct the diplomatic negotiations with foreign countries 
which were to aid the work by the granting of subsidies. 

By the treaty of October 15, 1869, between Switzerland and 
Italy, which was later on accepted also by the North German 
Federation, the foundation of the Gothard enterprise was 
laid and at the same time powers were entrusted to the 
Swiss Bundesrat to execute the provisions of the treaty by 


means of the Gothard Railway Company. ‘These powers 


gave the Aundesrat a very different position in relation to 
railway affairs than it had hitherto held. 

The Bundesrat objected to the creation of two kinds of 
railway law, one for the Gothard Railway and the other for 
all the remaining railway companies; and hence it gladly 


responded to the invitation of the councils to submit the , 


draft of a new railway law (1872) that would unify the | 
Failway code. 
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ne Bee. peculiar coincidence that for the many years a his restless 
er Be activity for the inception of the Gothard Railway Alfred 
Eschers received a reward which rarely comes to an indi- 
vidual. The most pronounced and proudest champion of 

_ the independence of the railways from the state, the spiritual 
father of the railway law of 1852, now, without intending 

to do so, gave the most important impulse toward the new 


railway law of 1872. 


x Railway Law of 1872. 


_ The Bundesrat presented the draft of a new law together _ 
with a very elaborate report to the councils in 1871. This 
report characterized as an especially great evil the inability — 
of the individual cantons to assert their authority against 

the greater railway companies. Asa resultof thisinability 
there had arisen a series of misunderstandings and conflicts 
over the establishment of new lines or their transfer to third 
parties, over the regulation of junctions, the lack of har- _ 
mony in time tables, rate questions and the arbitrary action 

of the companies in cases of liability. All these misde- 7 
meanors could be brought to an end only by the strong alll 
of the central government. ; 
This report scarcely exaggerated existing conditions. x 

There was the greatest incoherence in Swiss railway regu- 
lations because of inadequate federal legislation. There _ 
had clung to Swiss railways from the beginning a strong: 7 
particularism and an inability to renounce, for the sake — 
of the simplification and unification of its adminis- — 
trative machinery and traffic regulations, claims which — 
were more or less just. The public was all the more — 
inconvenienced by these conditions because the lines of the | 
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individual companies were less extensive and their most 
important roads were only sections of prominent through 
routes. In this respect, however, conditions were improved 
little by little, partly through the consolidation of smaller 
companies; partly by the direct pressure exerted by the 
trafficking public or the state, and not least, by the con- 
tinued exertions of far-sighted professional men. Never- 
- theless it is certain that the weakness of the railway 
- companies and their inability to unite interests diverging 
_ in so many directions became fatal tothem. They supplied 
the state with a welcome argument for, and a certain justifi- 
cation of the uninterrupted extension of its authority in the 
domain of railway affairs. 
From the beginning the railway companies had denied 
_ to the federation the right to alter their legal status through 
- legislation because this status rested on a private contract— 
the charter. In its message the Bundesrat, however, took 
avery decisive position against this conception by asserting 
_ that charters are one-sided acts of the state power which may 
be repealed or modified by the same authority. Neverthe- 
less, it admitted that certain private rights grew out of 
charters which could not equitably be annulled without 
compensation. Such, however, were not in question here, 
because the Bundesrat was now dealing with provisions for 
_ the maintenance of public order, for the protection of indi- 
_ vidual rights of public traffic, of the safety and health of 
the people, and that all individuals, associations and corpo- 
rations as well as the private citizen must be subordinated 
to these higher interests of civil society. 
The law as it finally emerged from the federal asemutahy 
on December 23, 1872, is in four parts: 


. The granting of charters. 
2. Contents of charters and the legal status of the incorporators. 
3. Provisions concerning the unity of construction and operation 
of Swiss railways. 
4. Questions of jurisdiction and transitionary regulations. — 
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As regards the granting of charters, power is to be exer- 
\ cised solely by the federation which must, however, pre- oy 
viously consult with the cantons. The federal assembly — 
may refuse to grant charters for railways which prejudice 
the military interests of the Aidgenossenschaft. A charter 
may be granted even against the protests of a canton, but | 
in such a case the canton has a right to build and tooperate _ 
the railway in question on its ownaccount. Thelawstipu- — 
lates that charters shall be granted only for limited periods _ 
of time and shall contain no rights of exclusion. The | 
regulations of the railway companies, as well as every 
alteration of the same, require the approval of the Bund- _ 
esrat, Charters are transferable only with the consent of | 
the federation. The execution and authorization of liens _ 
on railways and the procedure in case of insolvency shall be 
regulated by a special federal law. The expropriation law 
applies to all chartered railways. A period of time shall be | 
fixed within which the work of grading must be begun and — 
evidence given of ability to continue the same under 
penalty of forfeiting the charter. (In practice, no objections 
were, as a rule, raised against an extension of this time 
limit on the application of the incorporators.) The Pund- 
esrat shall also fix a term of years for the completion of the — 
road, in violation of which, unless an extension is granted 
by the federal assembly, the same shall be sold at auction 
on the account of the company. All plans must be sub- 
mitted to the Bundesrat for approval. This body has the 
right, in the interests of public safety, of traffic and of © 
public defence, to order the construction of double tracks, 
new stations, etc. ‘The federal assembly decides upon these _ 
matters in the last resort. For all demands exceeding the . 
legal and concessional requirements the companies shall, 
within certain limits, receive compensation. /During the 
period of construction and operationthe railway company _ 
shall, at its own expense, take all measures necessary for a 
the safety of traffic on existing highways, etc., and for the 


[170] 
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protection of adjacent property from injury. The railway 
shall not be opened for traffic until after the Bundesrat shall 
have granted permission to do so. The Bundesrat shall 
previously authorize experts to inspect the road at the ex- 
pense of the company. Following the completion of the 
road, plans and an inventory of the entire plant, in 
addition to a correct account of all expenses, shall be 
handed in to the Bundesrat. The same shall be done for 
later construction not falling under the head of maintenance 
and for the purchase of equipment. Railways are bound to 
transport mail free of charge. The federation may collect 
annually a charter fee proportionate to the net profits. In 
case of interruptions in traffic due to accidents provisional 
transportation of mails and passengers shall be provided for. 
The provisions relating to the construction and maintenance 
of telegraph lines are analogous to those of the law of 1852. 
In times of war the federation is authorized to take posses- 
sion of the railways with all their equipment, compensation 
being given. During times of peace the army and accou- 
trements of war shall be transported at one-half the ordinary 
rates. Every year the companies shall transmit to the 
Bundesrat reports of their annual meeting, extracts from the 
reports of the general meeting of shareholders, and all 
material necessary for the compilation of statistics. The 
more detailed provisions concerning repurchase are to be 
stipulated in the charters. On non-fulfillment of legal and 
concessional obligations and the observance of a certain 
mode of procedure, a charter may be declared void and the 
road, together with its equipment, sold at auction on the 
account of the company. 

The law further gives (Art. 29-38) the federation exten- 
sive powers for the establishment of unity in the construc- 
tion and operation of Swiss railways. They extend to 
construction, equipment, manner of building, heating, 
lighting, condition of cars, minimum of equipment required 
of every railway, railway police, number of trains and 
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observance of train regulations, the adoption of uniform 
traffic regulations. Rates were completely subordinated to 
the control of the federation, which asserted the right to 
inspect all acts and contracts relating thereto. Nevertheless, 
the Bundesrat acknowledged in a message that rates were 
regulated less by the directions of the state than by the 
‘demands of traffic. Consequently it based its regulations on 
the two principles that all rates must lie within concessional 
limits and that no tariffs, not provided for in the charters, 
ean be collected unless they have been expressly approved by 
the Bundesrat and publicly announced. Such publication, 
which is required for all changes in rates, shall be made at 
least fourteen days before the rates in question shall take 
effect. Finally, the federation reserved the power to legis- 
late on matters pertaining to freight regulations and to the 
liability of railways for deaths and injuries connected with 
the construction and operation of the railways. 

Such were the main provisions of the new railway law. 
_ They demonstrate that the federal assembly which enacted 
this law no longer occupied the ground of the federal 
assembly of 1852. The state at this time interferes 
vigorously with matters which twenty years before had been 
considered within the exclusive domain of private interests. 

This law, however, did not terminate Swiss railway 
legislation; it was rather the first step in a new direction. — 7 


HANS DIETLER. 


Luzern. 


[The concluding penton of this ae will appear in the ANNALS for May, 1899. 
—THE Epiror]. 
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EALTH AND WELFARE.* 
Chapter V. 


ECONOMICS AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


for the most part objective and concrete, and a proposal to 
discuss its relations to psychology may suggest a serious 
innovation. But this innovation isonly apparent. Econom- 
ics has never been a mere study of things like chemistry 
or physics, but a study of the relation between men and 
things, at first with emphasis upon the latter, but the former 
have never been ignored. A psychological basis for eco- 
nomics is altogether indispensable. The only question is 
whether it shall be a conscious or an unconscious, an accu- 
rate or an inaccurate one. 

The relations of economics to psychology may be stated 
in a few words. It is but an application of the principle 
which governs all such relations. The sciences are distin- 
guished, not by the materials they investigate, but by the 
purpose with which they investigate them. Economics and 
physics may study the same things, but not with the same 
purpose. ‘To put it technically, a science is the study of an 
abstraction, that is, of a particular aspect of phenomena 
disentangled from all other aspects with which it may be 
associated. This abstraction once determined, the science 
may go anywhere and study anything that contributes to its 
purpose. Thus sociology studies association, psychology 
studies sensation and enonomics studies enjoyment. The 
great majority of the concrete processes studied are the 
same in the three cases, but the sciences are radically dis- 
tinct. The sociologist studies division of labor as affecting 
the development and perpetuity of social organization. Its 


* This paper was begun in the ANNALS for November, 1898. 
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bearing on happiness is ignored or considered only in its 
further bearings on association. The economist reverses 
* the order of procedure, formulating all relations from his 
particular point of view. A similar relation exists between 
economics and psychology. The latter science, starting 
: with sensations, analyzes psychic processes, the mechanism 
ln of feeling and thinking. Of course this isthe field in which 
all enjoyment is located, but enjoyment is not the subject of 
psychological inquiry. Pleasures and pains are rather con- 
sidered merely as the constant stimuli inciting to psychic 
development, a means to psychic ends. Here again eco- 
nomics, though studying the same phenomena, reverses the 
relation. It investigates, not the reaction of pleasures and 
pains upon psychic processes, but the reaction of psychic 
processes on pleasures and pains. Even ignoring the phy- 
sical side of economic investigation, the two sciences are 
_ wholly distinct despite their intimate association and their 
- constant appeal to each other. The one gives us an analysis 
of psychic activities and the other an analysis and inventory 

of enjoyments. 

But what is needed in this connection is not so much an 
idea of the relation of economics to psychology in the 
abstract as of its relation in the concrete, that is, a careful 
statement of those psychological principles which must be 
assumed as the premises of economic inquiry. Perhaps we 
may say that what we need is a sound and adequate eco- 
nomic psychology. Doubtless it would be profitable to have 
a complete formulation of psychology as of other sciences 

with reference to the study of economics. But whatever 
may be desirable or possible in this connection, no such 
ambitious attempt is here proposed. It will be sufficient 
x for the purpose of the present inquiry to enumerate some- 
_ what systematically some of the more important principles 
of familiar, perhaps, I may say, popular psychology, princi- 
ples which are not questioned, but which, as experience 
proves, are frequently overlooked. Here as elsewhere the 
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principal task of economics is to note new relations between 
commonplaces of experience. It is seldom that we discover _ 
a novel process, but it is surprising how often sections of our f 
experience are found lodged in separate compartments of the 4 | 
mind to the concealment of the relations between them. If _ 
I tax the patience of the reader by enumerating familiar 
things, it is only that I may later indicate their unfamiliar 
significance. 

The fundamental psychological fact is sensation, resulting 
from some sort of direct contact with objects, as touch, 
sight, etc. These sensations have in general the character 
of pleasures or pains, and as such they are the interpreters 
of environment and the stimuli which prompt us to adapt 
ourselves to it. They are the primary or original pleasures 
and pains from which all others are derived, and no matter 
what proportions the derived feelings may attain, we never > 
think of them as having quite the same concreteness as 
these original experiences. We may disparage the pleasures | 
of sense in deference to prevailing sentiment or personal 
conviction, but we never get over the feeling that they are 
more real and certain and more definitely ours than their 
worthier rivals. And this rests on the psychological fact 
that these primary sensations are more universal and more 
vivid than secondary or derived sensations. 

But primary enjoyments once experienced may reappear in 
a weakened form and in various relations, thus giving rise to 
secondary enjoyments which, despite their secondary origin 
and relative faintness, become vastly more important as 
sources of satisfaction than the primary ones. Simplest of 
these is memory, the reappearance in weaker form of past — 
sensations. Whatever recoliection may lose in vividness it ’ 


may gain, perhaps many times over, by repetition, thus 
becoming an important source of enjoyment. One of the 
principal objects of economic activity is therefore to stimu- 
late and develop the memory, and a large class of goods owe 
their importance to their services in this connectian. 
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But memory does not recall past experiences automati- 
cally and without occasion. A suggestion is necessary to 
set it going. Something happens like that which happened 
before and that reminds us, as we say, of other things that 
happened in the same connection. A part. of the original 
experience being thus reproduced, memory goes on and 
fills out the whole along the former lines. The recollection 
of a past experience may thus become the ground for antici- 
pating a future experience. The sight of am orange not 
only recalls the pleasure we have had in eating other oranges 
but it suggests the pleasure we are going to have when we 
eat this one. Thus we not only re-experience sensations but 
we pre-experience them, so to speak. This too may happen 
any number of times, so that in spite of the relative feeble- 
ness of these pre-experiences their aggregate importance in 
a given case may far exceed that of the ultimate experience 
itself. In this sense at least anticipation may be better than 
realization. 

The mind thus reaches forward into the future as it 
reaches backward into the past. In precisely the same way 
it extends its reach laterally, as it were, quite beyond the 
original limits of sensation. It learns to read between the 
lines of the scanty reports brought to it by the senses. Such 
an inference is involved in the anticipation already men- 
tioned. The outside of the orange suggests the nature of 
the inside, which is the thing that excites pleasant anticipa- 
tions. This process of inference is so natural and universal 
that we are not always able to separate it from the primary 
and usually very rudimentary sensations on which it is 

, _ based. Beginning with simple cases like that just men- 
q tioned we may pass on to cases in which inference is piled 
—_ J upon inference in the utmost complexity. Things thus 
_ acquire an enjoyment-character which is entirely unlike and 
_ out of all proportion to their original power over the senses. 
Goods become symbols fraught with vast import, due not to 
any enjoyableness of their own but to the fact that they 
[176] 
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_ we see what passes beyond them so plainly that at times we 
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serve as mental stepping-stones to other nites We may 
get an idea of the scope of suggestion as affecting human 
enjoyments if we notice its application to human relations, 
Originally we may assume that persons have a certain 
enjoyableness based on their concrete character and indepen- 
dent of all inferences. ‘They can be made useful in various 
ways, and on the other hand they may become annoying 
and injurious. According as they amuse and serve us or 
strike and bite we size up their economic character, their 
usefulness to us. But observation teaches us to anticipate 
their action. Instead of waiting till they strike us, we watch 
to see if they look like striking. Their looks and gestures 
thus become a new source of comfort and discomfort by 
reason of the inferential character they thus acquire. A 
man who never touches us may by such means make us 
thoroughly uncomfortable for an indefinite time. 

Having thus learned to notice looks and gestures, and 
interpreting them of necessity by comparison with our own, 
we come through inference to another fact of the utmost 
importance, namely the feelings of others. While we at 
first became conscious of feelings which are especially 
directed toward ourselves this is only the starting-point. 
Sooner or later the various expressions of feeling become 
intelligible to us, and we live in a consciousness thronged 
with the experiences of others. The walls that separate us 
from our fellows seem, as it were, to grow transparent, and 


forget their very existence. These alien experiences reach 
us, of course, dimmed by transmission and distorted by 
_ refraction, but their scope is so vast that their aggregate 
_ importance may easily outweigh that of all other feelings, 
direct and indirect. Especially is this true when natural 
cries and gestures become organized into language, an 
instrument of precision for the transfer of feelings and 
thoughts. This generalization of individual experiences by 
suggestion and inference is aptly designated by the old 
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“J &. Greek term sympathy or fellow-feeling. Thus on the 
basis of a few primary feelings suggestion builds the won- 
_ derful structure of individual experience, each later addition 
eclipsing all preceding ones. It is in these later experiences 
that the developed mind lives and moves and has its being. 


_ Even when the pleasures of sense seem prominent they are 

really valued primarily for the trains of suggestion which 

- mi not ignore this true perspective. The theory of enjoyment 

must be more than a theory of eating and other crude pri- 

_ vincialism of individual taste which is naively expressed in 

the statement that ‘‘ a diamond has scarce any value in use.”’ 

_ the resulting incentives to action must be sought the princi- 
Ss pal benefit to be der ved from such a study. 

means the end of this remarkable evolution. They become 

. _ in turn the starting-point of a new development. Through 

not only look into other people’s mental premises, but we 

perceive they are looking into ours, and that not indifferently 

pathy, gratitude, admiration, respect, sentiments long asso- 

ciated with profitable relations and pleasurable to contem- 

opposite character become new and patent factors in deter- 

- mining ourenjoyment. These are not simply other people’s 

It is obvious that these particular feelings generate new 

feelings in us which become manifest in turn and produce 

tional environment and soon ad infinitum. It is the purpose 

: of the present chapter to indicate the existence and empha- 

_ trace their various forms and enumerate their peculiarities. 
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they set in motion. ‘The student of these phenomena must 

_ mary pleasures. Above all things he must avoid that pro- a 
In the analysis of these subtle elements of enjoyment and 
But the feelings acquired through sympathy are by no 
i - the transparent walls which separate mind from mind, we 
but with farther emotions induced by what they see. Sym- 
r plate, and resentment, suspicion, disapproval, etc., with their 
Y - feelings, but they are feelings specifically focused upon wus. 
farther reactions and new complications of our own emo- 
-~ the importance of these derived feelings rather than to 
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An attempt at this fuller analysis will be made later, though 
it is needless to say that no more than a bare beginning is 
as yet possible. 

As the result of the development of successive faculties 
we thus find ourselves surrounded by a fourfold environ- 
ment. ‘The first consisting of things is the most concrete, 
the nearest, the earliest and the least. Next comes the 
circle of our own objectified sensations experienced in dupli- 
cate by the aid of memory and anticipation. Then comes 
the circle of other people’s experiences made visible by sug- 
gestion and inference. And finally there is the circle of 
other people’s sympathies, or feelings induced in them by 
their contact with our feelings as revealed by suggestion. 
These four elements in our environment produce correspond- 
ing feelings by contact. I do not mean to imply either that 
these four orders of feeling arise in the order in which I 
have described them, or that there is any very fundamental 
separation between them, least of all that the classification 
here suggested is the only one, or one suitable for other pur- 
poses. But I think it will hardly be denied that these 
sources of feeling are realities, or that they may serve a use- 
ful purpose in guiding our present inquiry. This is all that 
I assume. 

Having thus briefly noticed the rdle of suggestion in mul- 
tiplying and varying our original sensations, we have now 
to consider certain systematic metamorphoses which facts 
and feelings undergo under the influence of suggestion. 
We will again begin with memory, the simplest case. 

It is a familiar fact that we do not remember accurately. 
Not only is the second impression less vivid than the first, 
but it is distinctly different. Some parts of the original 
experience have fallen out altogether, while others have 
become exaggerated. It is as though some colors in the 
original picture had affected the sensitive plate of memory 
unduly and others scarcely at all. And as time goes on, 
along with the general weakening of the picture, there goes 
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an increase of this process of distortion or retouching as we 
may better call it, until, despite all sincerity and care, recol- 
lection often comes to bear but little resemblance to the expe- 
rience which it purports to reproduce. But a little 
observation of these caprices of memory shows that there 
is method in her madness. In the first place the more 
prominent features of the original experience are longer and 
better remembered than others. The obliteration of details 
thus gives them still greater prominence and simplifies the 
experience. But prominence is a relative term depending 
quite as much on subjective as on objective conditions. The 
items that most impress one mind will impress another but 
slightly. Hence as the process of obliteration, retouching 
and simplification goes on in different minds it brings about 
very different results. The simplification thus becomes an 
assimilation and the stored up residue of our experiences 
becomes unified and harmonized with our own character. 
That part of an experience which is at first the principal 
thing, and later the only thing that we remember, is simply 
that part to which we are most susceptible. We often won- 
der that men are so little influenced by experience. The 
reason is that experience is so much influenced by men. 
Anticipation, we have seen, is but an inference based on 
memory. It will of course be affected by these deviations 
of memory from fact. If we have slowly idealized an expe- 
rience, that which leads us to anticipate its repetition will in 
fact suggest not the actual experience, but the idealized 
experience to our expectant mind. But aside from this 
inevitable deviation, anticipation involves new deviations of 
itsown. The thing that recalls the past experience is not 
quite like anything that was actually connected with it, but 
has peculiarities of its own. So we shall not expect quite 
the same experience as we had before, nor yet quite the same 
as we think we had before, but sucha variation of it as com- 
ports with the changed conditions. Here is a new and 
liberal element of elasticity in our mental processes, The 
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pressure of temperament again makes itself felt and remodels 
the yielding material of suggestion pretty much to its mind 
and each new anticipation becoming in turn a new sugges- 
tion and the starting-point of a new construction, reality and 
probability are easily forgotten, and anticipation passes over 
into unfettered fancy. Here most of all, perhaps, where all 
idea of realization is abandoned and imagination becomes 
an end in itself, do these far-off echoes of experience assume 
their true importance as a factor inenjoyment. In its more 
restrained form where it bordersclosely on the concrete it isthe 
guide of the inventor and the scientist, a means to valuable 
ends, but in its wider range it issuch an end in itself, one of 
the principal objects of human endeavor. What a multi- 
tude of servants man employs to minister to this supreme 
pleasure-giving faculty! 

It is interesting in passing to note the influence exerted 
upon human evolution by this metamorphosing process by 
which all our derived experiences receive the stamp of our 
individuality. It is clear that the recollection of past expe- 
riences and inference as to future ones is necessary to enable 
us to choose between the different alternatives offered to us; 
but what is the effect of this systematic warping or falsifi- 
cation of experiences by memory and imagination ? Simply 
to more completely differentiate them for purposes of choice. 
As we work over these experiences, sorting out and magni- 
fying the elements that are in the line of our emotional 
specialty and eliminating those that are not, they gradually 
move to one side or the other till choice becomes unhesitat- 
ing. As idealization thus blackens or whitens the neutral 
gray of reality, it not only intensifies the differences between 
experiences, but it intensifies the differences between tem- 
peraments and so facilitates natural selection as it before 
facilitated individual choice. The accentuation of choices 
is the accentuation of character, and upon this, nature’s 
choice of the individual is based. Here is to be found the 
explanation of the almost universal triumph of the sanguine 
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temperament. Whatever may be said for pessimism, nature 
is irrevocably against it. She does not proceed against the 
philosophy but against the philosopher, and exterminates 
the one by exterminating the other. A prudent optimism 
is as certain to be the dominant philosophy of all time as 
confident energy is certain to be the condition of survival 
fer individuals and societies. No matter whether it is true 
or net, a philosophy cannot live unless it is livable ; and in 
the last resort what else is the criterion of truth? Human 
experience pronounces as true those impressions which 
prove to be permanently compatible with the necessities of 
existence. Beyond this we know nothing. It is as impos- 
sible that a race should be permanently and pre-eminently 
pessimistic as that it should be permanently and pre-emi- 
nently unhappy. 

The work of suggestion in the field of sympathy is not 
more infallible than in that just considered. Our knowl- 
edge of other people’s feelings at the best is derived from 
inference based on their action and expression, and these 
are necessarily interpreted by reference to our own habits of 
action and expression. Comparison of many observations 
- eventually shows us that we have our bias in all these infer- 
ences, but it is only by inference that we can discover what 
that bias is. Examples are common enough of the miscon- 
ception of other people’s feelings by a sympathy which is so 
largely under the control of temperament. Manifestations 
of pain are attributed by one observer to sensitiveness, 
which to another suggests cowardice. A sensitive person 
suffers more from seeing a horse whipped than the horse 
does from the whipping, while the little girl who shed tears 
of sympathy when her brother whipped the broomstick 
which he was astride, suggests the possibilities of sympa- 
thetic misrepresentation. Here as elsewhere, temperament 
_ projects itself upon environment and so derives from that 
environment pleasures and pains which are fashioned to 
its own susceptibility. Here again the individual adjusts 
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himself, not to realities, but to imaginations, and so puts 

himself and his imaginations continually to the test of liva- 
bleness. 
P Perhaps the foregoing mention of psychological processes 
will answer our purpose. It remains for us to consider cer- 
tain principles which govern the growth of our feelings and 
which have a far more direct and important bearing on 
present economic and social problems than anything so far 
noted. The first may be described metaphorically as the 
transplanting of emotional interests. It resembles the 
action of those plants which, putting out runners from an 
original centre, strike root at a new point. For a time the 
new plant draws its nourishment from the old, but eventu- 
ally it becomes independent and self-supporting and the 
runner dies away. The plant thus lives for itself and for- 
gets its origin. 

Something like this is continually happening in our 
, psychological development. It must not be forgotten that 
_- psychological development is but a phase of that general 
development which is governed in all its details by the neces- 

sities of existence. Whatever new faculties or experiences 

are permanently acquired in the course of our development 

must in the long run be useful faculties and experiences. We 
a continually speak of a certain small number of things as 
‘*necessaries,’’ implying that the great mass of goods which 
we strive for, and the activities to which they minister, are 
superfluities serving no other purpose than our delectation. 
But nature tolerates no such burden of superfluities. That 
which does not help, hinders and eventually kills. We have 
an all too-rudimentary notion of the necessities of life under 
modern conditions. When a person speaks of higher prod- 
ucts of culture as necessities, it is usually taken as a mere 
extravagance. Butit is a literal truth. ‘There is no per- 
manent demand of culture which does not become a physi- 
cal necessity of existence, either for the individual or his 
posterity. Food and clothing may maintain existence for 
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brief periods and for individuals, but for societies and in the 
long run they will not. It requires but a superficial obser- 
vation of society to show that a man’s choice of neckties 
and his manners at table are factors in determining whether 
or not he shall perpetuate his kind. 

Bearing in mind this dependence of all progress on the 
primary vital interests another step will bring us to impor- 
tant conclusions. Itis plain that human progress as seen 
in the development of civilization, is merely an increasing 
control of the means of existence. Beginning with the few pri- 
mary needs man fixes his attention upon the things that 
immediately interest him and seeks to control them. Even- 
tually he discoversthat other things lie back of these which 
it is desirable to control. Instead of fighting for a deer the 
savage learns that he is less likely to go hungry if he fights 
for the hunting-ground on which the deer is taken. Other 
conditions again are discovered back of these which he 
seeks to control for his advantage. Instead of living from 
hand to mouth he lays by much goods for many years; he 
takes note of the most remote and indirect forces which can 
-_ be made to contribute to hisends. Activities are continued 

for many years, which have so remote a bearing on the ele- 
mentary needs with which he started, that they seem to be 
arbitrary and unnecessary. So intricate does this network of 
activities become that not only the man himself, but even 
_ the careful observer loses sight of its controlling purpose. 
_ What makes men do all these things? Necessity, undoubt- 
edly, in the long run, but that is not the reason which appeals 
to the individual mind. This objective development of 
civilization is possible only on condition of a like develop- 
ment of perception and feeling which follows it step by 
step. In what does this subjective development consist ? 

The first and natural answer is that it consists in the 
development of foresight. If man plans farther ahead it is 
because he sees farther ahead. If he reaches out to con- 
trol more forces it is because he perceives more relations. 
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Thus it oii that beyond the circle of enjoyable goods 
and activities we slowly become aware of other circles of 
goods and activities which interest us, not because they are 
enjoyable, but because they are useful. The first group of 
goods and activities are final, so far as anything outside 
ourselves can be; the others are mediate. Hence grows up 
the great distinction between final and mediate goods and 
activities which plays so large a rdle in economic discussion. 
The psychic development which we are considering is gene- 
tally conceived as an enlarged perception of usefulness, 
which is continually extending our interest to another and 
remoter circle of means. It is generally assumed, however, 
implicitly if not explicitly, that the division between the 
useful and the enjoyable is sharp and fixed, and that we 
have entirely different feelings toward the two. Industrial 
progress thus appears as an ever-enlarging care and effort 

for a fixed good, surely a questionable advantage. 
Whether or not such a progress would be advantageous 
or possible it is certainly not the kind of progress that we 
have had. In nothing have we grown any faster than in 
enjoyments themselves. We do not simply discover new 
means for securing old pleasures; we discover new pleasures. 
Where do these new enjoyments come from? Precisely 
where the first enjoyments came from. ‘That which makes 
for lifeeventually becomes enjoyable. If we discover a new 
and remoter force which can be turned to account, it must 
eventually also become enjoyable if of permanent advantage. 
When we see its usefulness we prize it as a means; when we 
feel its usefulness we prize it as an end. ‘The sentiment of 
usefulness is nothing but the offshoot of enjoyableness which 
has not yet struck root. But it is a psychological law as 
inexorable as gravitation that that which is long the object 
of our attention and effort eventually becomes the object of 
our feeling. The widening circle of interest is closely fol- 
lowed by the widening circle of enjoyment. How impossible 
would be all this vast and labyrinthine development of 
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activities if men had no pleasure in it all, if they had only 
the meagre stimulus of primitive satisfactions to impel them 
to patience and ingenuity ! Of course nobody supposes this 
to be the case. It is known that civilization has enlarged 
the circle of enjoyments while it has enlarged the circle 
of activities. But it is still supposed that the latter 
has been enlarged much farther and faster than the 
former. This is a psychological impossibility. Men can 
carry their activities only a little way beyond the pleasure 
line and that but feebly and fitfully. No activity is firmly 
established or approximates to its fullest efficiency until it 
acquires emotional independence and becomes self-justifying 
and self-remunerating. The reason why the growth of 
economic activities has been traced so much farther and so 
much better than the growth of economic impulses is to be 
found in the tendency so often noted to observe the objective 
and overlook the subjective. Action is visible and feeling 
is concealed; the one is tangible and the other intangible. 
Thus while our analysis of the one is up to date our 
analysis of the other omits those later additions which have 
not yet forced themselves into prominence and which are 
nevertheless indispensable to an understanding of modern 
activities. No factor in economic life hes been more con- 
stantly or perniciously disregarded than the tendency of 
economic activities to become self-remunerating. I need 
but allude to the prevalent theories of capital formation in 
illustration of my point. Theories which ignore the main- 
springs of human action are in turn made the basis of schemes 
of social reconstruction, socialistic and anti-socialistic, which 
are travesties on economic psychology. The application of 
this principle to some of the more important economic prob- 
lems here suggested will be the subject of a later chapter. 
For the present it is sufficient to note that we learn to like 
the things with which we busy ourselves profitably. The 
farmer comes to dote on his cows, the gardener on his garden, 
the student on his books. The mind, at first busying itself 
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with these things in the interest of enjoyments elsewhere, 
eventually comes to transfer its emotional headquarters to 
the new centre, gradually withdrawing all interests from the = a 
old station and grouping them about thenew. The student cE 
who at first devoted himself to books in order that he 
earn his bread at last denies himself bread in order that he 2 
may buy books. 
Now let us suppose that the object of interest is a person. i 
‘The psychological principle involved is precisely the same, 
but the nature of the object introduces some interesting and 
confusing variations. There is the same slow learning to _ 
like, the same transfer of the emotional headquarters, but 
_ the new emotional centre is sentient, having its own inde- 


_ Let us see if we can get our bearings. 
When a man devotes himself fondly to his garden, 
delighting in each additional touch of perfection that he © 
can give it, his purpose is clearly to please himself, for there ; 
is no such thing as pleasing the garden. Buta precisely — 
similar devotion to a person we call altruistic, or an effort to 
please another. The reason is that the person being sen- 
‘tient, and thought of as such, his feeling is the matter of hen 
_ supreme concern to others. Ifa man is to enjoy his garden _ 
he must cultivate the agreeable plants to luxuriance and 
keep down the disagreeable ones. If he is to enjoy his _ 
‘neighbor he must do the same, cultivate that which pleases 
him and repress that which does not. But in thiscasehe 
| = to deal with a different kind of plants, namely, the feel- _ 
ings of the other person. This brings us to what is perhaps 
the most important application of the principle we have : 
been considering. A man’s treatment of his neighbor will — 
depend upon the relative maturity of the relation between 
them. This relation seems to be at the outset one of interest _ 
or profit. He finds that his neighbor can be useful or trouble- 
some and tries to influence his conduct accordingly. The 
_ neighbor is a means to his enjoyment, but not an object of 
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but not an object of concern otherwise. But the inevitable 
transfer takes place and the means becomes an end. Atten- 

. tion to the actions and feelings of others, as mere factors 
= i contributing to other ends, has at last developed a new sen- 


. : enjoyment. His feelings are a force to be reckoned with, 


sitiveness and made these feelings an immediate condition 
n of enjoyment. The old purpose of our solicitude may be 
forgotten, and in the enjoyment of the feelings which dis- 
“as a pose men to serve us we may cease to care to be served. 
.* " The egoist, who regards other people’s feelings as capital, 
_ becomes the altruist who regards other people’s feelings as 
_ final goods. With the growth of our sympathies, that is, 
our susceptibility to other people’s feelings, our gardening 
_ becomes more and more a problem of growing the right 
kind of feelings which we may enjoy by suggestion or sym- 
pathy. It is constantly objected to this explanation of 
_ altruism, which recognizes its fundamental dependence upon 
the laws of enjoyment, that altruistic action is not directed 
by any conscious purpose of self-enjoyment. Of course not, 
neither is good gardening. ‘There is no line of action that 
can be pursued with profit if the energies of the mind are 
constantly diverted to sordid self-consciousness or morbid 
_ self-introspection. ‘The law of all successful effort is that it 
_ should be directed outward to an object on which attention 
is focused and which is conceived as an end. This is no pecu- 
- Hiarity of altruistic action. As long ago as the days of Sis- 
mondi it was observed to be the ground of the immense 
advantage of peasant proprietorship in agriculture. To the 
hired laborer and the tenant at will the land is an object of 
interest; to the peasant proprietor it is an object of affection. 
The attitude of the true gardener is a model of altruism. 
Our excursion into the field of social psychology may 
profitably be extended a step farther. We have observed 
the enormous extension of individual experience through 
suggestion or sympathy. Not only other people’s temporary 
feelings, but their more permanent inclinations. Their 
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thoughts and judgments are forced into our consciousness, 
welcome or unwelcome, tothe utter disregard of that psychic 
privacy which we call our individuality. With this opening 
of our private premises to the great currents of public 
traffic our own little individual and independent doings, if 
there are such, dwindle into insignificance. The point now 
to be noticed is that this overwhelming invasion brings with 
it an all-mastering control. It is not chaotic, but orderly. If 
our own few thoughts are lost in the throng, they move with 
the throng. If the most of our thoughts are other people’s 
thoughts, the few that we originate will be /éke other peo- 
ple’s thoughts. The result of sympathetic suggestion is, 
therefore, not merely to amplify our experiences, but to 
_ assimilate our experiences to the prevailing type. The 
impulses of the individual, therefore, tend inevitably to be 
like those of the society to which he belongs, and especially 
like those of the group or industrial class with which he is 
more closely identified. If this group control of individual 
_ experiences does not enable us to predict with confidence the 
action of every individual, it enables us to predict with 
_ absolute certainty the feelings and actions of the group as a 
_ whole, of which he is a representative. In the study, there- 
fore, of both enjoyments and incentives we have to do with 
_ group phenomena far more than with individual phenomena, 
Individual peculiarities are but the surface play on the 

i current of social life. 
All this is no secret, and the dominance of class feeling 
and incentive has usually been tacitly assumed in economic 
discussion. But here as elsewhere tacit assumption does not 
. Seem to be sufficient to insure consistent application. Over- 
- sights are common enough and not without serious conse- 
quences. Perhaps no single inquiry would be more remun- 
erative in its contribution to the vexed problems of modern 
industry than that as to the real scope and influence of the 
- social instincts in the economic field. The tremendous réle 
J played by the anarchist, the capitalist and the speculator 
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hensive as to its dependence on individuals, and has instituted _ 
anxious inquiry as to the adequacy of the guarantees which 
protect society from individual caprice. In the formation — 
and management of capital, the allotment of individual _ 
shares in the product of joint industry and the organization __ 
of collective enjoyment everywhere the question is raised. 

No question can be more important, and society must grate- 
fully recognize any dispassionate statement of the inadequacy 

of its safeguards and all helpful suggestions with regard to 
their extension and improvement. But the inevitable ten- — 
dency to over-emphasize the objective and the concrete in 

all observations and analyses of society is here conspicuously 
manifest. There is great danger that the real forces of social 


should be invoked which are more tangible but less efficient 
and less compatible with the conditions of individual develop-  __ 
ment. It can hardly be doubted, indeed it is seldom denied, 
that the development of industry is and should be toward — 
greater co-ordination as well as toward greater socialization — 
or subserviency to the general weal. But there is the pro- 
foundest difference of opinion as to how that co-ordination 
should be effected and that subserviency secured. Without — 
anticipating later discussions of particular problems it may 
suffice to suggest in closing this chapter that the psychic : 
forces are probably more efficient and far-reaching than is 
usually supposed and that they are destined to play an 
increasing part in the development of organized industry. 

The latter part of this inquiry would be equally relevant — 
to a discussion of the relation between economics and sociol- 
ogy, two sciences which are intimately associated as regards _ 
their subject-natter but wholly distinct as regards their _ 
object. The discussion in this and the following chapter 
will suffice incidentally to make that relation plain. | 
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In contrast with the general unity am onstiion: of 
earlier economic thought, the past half century has been a 
period of protest, discord and reconstruction. The com- 
placency with which Mill regarded the work of his distin- 
guished predecessors seems to have been the exception 
among later economists, whose varied criticisms reflect the 
popular dissatisfaction with the ‘‘dismal science.’’ The 
effort at a critical period to reduce Ricardo’s abstractions to 


rules of thumb for practical guidance was a predestined 


failure, but the result which only demonstrated their abstract- 
ness seemed to demonstrate their falsity. In the confusion 
which has followed we may distinguish two main movements 
or tendencies, the historical and the ethical. The first has 
been so frequently and thoroughly discussed that we may 
pass directly to the second which has been less satisfactorily 
examined. 

Whatever be the merits of ‘‘ ethical economics’’ there can 
be no doubt as to its popularity. There seems to be a gene- 
ral impression that instead of being a dismal science, ethical 
economics is a sort of gospel, bringing a message of good 
will to men. Under the influence of this welcome belief 
enthusiasm for economics has grown apace. Chairs have 
been endowed and lecture rooms crowded, not wholly for 
this reason to be sure, but there has been a marked prefer- 
ence for the more benevolent aspects of the science. How 
much the science will ultimately profit by this popularity is 
hard to say, but for the present it is in unwonted favor. It 
will be well for us to examine the movement more closely 
to determine, if possible, first, what the present ethical 
tendency really means, and second, what the relation of 


economics to ethics must ultimately be. 
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It is plain at the outset that the movement has little more 
than a verbal unity. Ethics is a good word to conjure with, 
the more so because it so often carries with it little more than 
a suggestion of goodthings generally. It is natural, there- 
fore, that this nebulous term should stand for very different 
tendencies. In trying to distinguish these tendencies we 
shall get little help from the direct statements of the writers 
of this school. The tendencies in question are diffused 
through their writings rather than formulated, and distinct 
tendencies are usually unconsciously blended into a seeming 
unity. As my purpose is to distinguish principles rather 
than to find who is responsible for them, these paragraphs 
are written with little reference to individual writers. 
The most conspicuous form of ethical economics we may 

perhaps call hortatory economics. It is developed in con- 
nection with efforts to reform or perfect the industrial order. 
Starting with some sort of a conception of what order is, 
the reformer urges that these things ought not so to be. 
The laborer should receive a larger part of what he pro- 
duces. The disinherited should have access to the soil; the 
- burden of taxation should be more equitably distributed; 
- monopolies should be restrained or abolished, etc. And 
these things are to be accomplished, not by the natural 
working of forces now in operation, but by direct interven- 
tion under the impulse of an aroused conscience. The 
whole impulse implies a relative emphasis upon the con- 
scious and ethical factors in social evolution, the unconscious 
and egoistic factors being even assumed at times to endanger 
_ the social organism and deprave individual character. To 
- arouse the necessary moral activity exhortation and denun- 
ciation alternate in the reformer’s program. Economic 
analysis occupies but a second place, no matter how elaborate 
and voluminous its form. 

I sincerely regret that economists have so often treated the 
persons referred to with scant respect. The result has not 
been favorable either to science or toreform. The economic 
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agitator has his place in the economy of society quite as 


- much as the economic investigator, and he easily surpasses 
him in generous impulses, if not in general ability and 


knowledge of practical affairs. But he is not ascientist. On 
this point all experience is a unit. From the Gracchi to 
Henry George the economic agitator has made no perma- 
nent contribution to the science. He has done well when 
he has borrowed judiciously and avoided misrepresentation 


and absurdity. Doubtless the same man can be both sci- 
—entist and reformer in a limited way, but he plays the two 


rdles best who mixes them least and forgets the one when 
heis playing the other. In the nature of the case this is all 
but impossible. The two activities are backed by different 
impulses, and in their fuller development they are essen- 


tially incompatible. The man who becomes possessed of 
E _ definite purposes which fill his mind and control his action 


and engage his sympathies, which persist against all oppo- 
sition and through all delay and beyond all disappointments, 


bending all forces to their accomplishment, such a man can 


not divest himself of these purposes as of a garment and 


forget what manner of man he was. Men do not do it, too 
often do not even try. That which dominates their action 
- dominates their thinking. They sort over facts in the 
_ interest of their purpose and size them up according to their 


special serviceableness. Especially welcome or unwelcome 
discoveries will set them hunting after confirmations and 
counter-weights, and so rob their investigations of all sym- 
metry and proportion. Valuable finds will be ignored 


because they do not ‘‘help along the cause.’’ This will 
be true at the best when the study is of tangible things 


and realities are stubbornly obtrusive, but in the study 
of psychic phenomena, where fancy so easily counterfeits 


_ reality, a man can usually come to any conclusion he wishes 


if he only wishes it enough. Only those conclusions have 


a presumption of truth which are reached without consult- 
our 
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Doubtless quite as bad a case can be made out against the 


scientist from the other standpoint. He is madeof no better 
stuff to start with, and is also a victim of specialization. 
There is, also, much in his occupation which tends to lessen 
sympathy between himself and the reformer. It is his ungra- 
cious task to expose fallacies and destroy illusions, to declare 
a dozen brilliant schemes impracticable for every modest 
proposal that hecan commend. As the mouthpiece of nature, 
he seems to those who are trying to stampede society toward 
progress the most stubborn of all obstructionists. His 
respect for the ponderous inertia of nature, against which 
radical and reactionary alike storm in vain, is mistaken for 
unsympathy and temperamental conservatism. Doubtless 
these charges have some foundation. Scientists have tem- 
peraments like the rest of mankind, and are apt to acquiesce 
somewhat in the réle which is persistently thrust upon them. 
While no man who lives in intimacy with nature talks of 
the good old times, on the one hand, or hopes for a speedy 
millennium, on the other, it would be strange if the scientist 
did not at times identify himself with one side or the other 
under the pressure of persistent attack. 

But this is a side issue. I am not undertaking to defend 
or criticise a profession or class, but merely to distinguish 
between functions. I know that these functions are not 


_ thus distinguished in practice, that the differentiation is 


only approximate and that it can never be complete. But 
that does not mean that there is no point in the distinction. 


_ The indispensable condition of sound inquiry is that the 
_ process of observing things should be distinguished from 


the process of fixing things. The more a man desires a 


conclusion the less it is worth when he gets it. Reform 


and propaganda are not science, no matter how valuable 
they may be. All this has been said many times before, but 


as often forgotten, which is my reason for saying it again. 


I have a suspicion that the new popularity of economics 
is due in no small degree to the breaking down of this 
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distinction. Peendo-systeme, introducing plausible programs 
of reform, have attractions which are quite extra-scientific, 
The picture of present conditions, which may seem 
‘*dismal’’ by itself, serves so much the better to heighten 
by contrast the attractiveness of the substitute proposed. 
What is desired is not diagnosis, but remedy, and the 
sooner a man is done with the first and hastens to the 
second the better he will suit. Oniy slowly does careful 
diagnosis reveal its worth. It is hardly necessary to add 
that this hortatory economics is not an ethical economics. 
Ethics is not a moralizing science, but a science of morals. 
If economics is to be made an ethical science it must be, 
not by pleading the cause of morals, but by investigating 
the nature of morals. He has little real faith in science 
who does not trust to the ultimate efficacy of simple reve- 
lation. 

Before inquiring how far economics can or should be made 
an ethical science in this strict sense we may notice another 
subordinate phase of the ethical movement. The science of 
Smith and Ricardo was individualistic. The one believed 
that individual self-interest would work out an equilibrium 
conducive to the general good; the other, without assuming 
that the egoistic impulses were beneficent, accepted them as 
a matter of course. Their conclusions were unfavorable to 
interference with the natural order in the name of justice 
and benevolence. ‘Their personal moral code was above 
criticism, but they assigned to social or group action and 
feeling a relatively small function. But the conclusions of 
science have been modified by the logic of events. Egoistic 
competition has not yet brought the beneficent equilibrium 
that was predicted, nor is it certain that it ever will. In 
any case men have grown tired of waiting for the slow 
result, and conscious social forces have been turned loose 
upon the scene of the disorder. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate results, they seem to have mended matters for the 
present. In the light of recent experience economics seems 
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_ to assign a larger function to moral factors in the industrial 
organization of society. But this again does not mean that 
the science has become ethical, it merely recognizes the fact 
that society has become more ethical in its recent economic 
_ policy, and that social consciousness and social conscience 
have nrodified, and presumably must always modify, the 
interplay of individual and egoistic factors. 

This once admitted it is plain that economics has a new 
subject for analysis. It is not enough to recognize moral 
forces merely as ‘‘disturbing factors’’ in the industrial 
order. Such a recognition is a subtle begging of the ques- 
tion as regards both their importance and legitimacy. There 
- are no disturbing factors but merely contributing factors of 
various degrees of importance. If some of these are so 
unimportant that they may be safely ignored, this cannot be 
said of the ethical factors. It is of the utmost importance 
to determine how far and in what respect they influence 
- economic relations. In this particular there has been more 
change in the theory than in the practice of economists. 
The earlier writers, even when professing to deal with self- 
_ interest as contrasted with moral sentiments, seldom confined 
_ themselves to this part of their subject. There has been a 
tendency on the part of modern writers to consider more 
systematically what was before considered incidentally, to 
make the altruistic impulses co-ordinate if not co-extensive 
with the egoistic as economic incentives. Whatever may be 
the result of this analysis there can be no question of its — 
propriety. It is as legitimate to study the economic results — 7 
of ethical forces as to study the economical results of chemical | 
forces. ‘The only question is, are we confining ourselves to 
economic results, that is, to the bearing of these forces on 
human enjoyment, or if we will, on the means to human 
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But while economics is no substitute for ethics and has no 
desire to trespass on its domain, an understanding of the 
nature of ethical forces and a brief résumé of ethical princi- 
ples is necessary to the investigation we have just considered. 
If we are to investigate the economic results of ethical forces 
we must know an ethical force when we see it, no matter in 
what connection or under what disguise. It is important 
also that we should know the fundamental relation of the 
ethical to other economic forces. Duty is one thing and 
pleasure another thing, but not necessarily an unrelated 
thing. Dothey differ as black does from white, or as youth 
does from old age? Our conception not only of the relation 
of ethics to economics but of the conditions of social progress 
will be modified by our answer to this question. The 
necessity involved in our own discussion is a sufficient ex- 
cuse for this brief discussion of ethical principles. If it 
involves an incipient theory of ethics, it is as far from pre- 
tensions to completeness or technical character as is the 
discussion of psychology in the preceding chapter. It will 
satisfy all requirements if it facilitates our further inquiry 
and should be judged in that connection. 

We have seen that in the evolution of an organism profit- 
able experiences become pleasurable and unprofitable ex- 
periences painful by the action of natural selection. This 
assures the necessary choices on the part of the individual 
and is the real advantage of sentient life. The longer an 
organism lives under fixed conditions the more definite the 
association between pleasure and profit becomes through 
the continual elimination of individuals whose predilections 
are unwholesome. Life thus intrenches itself behind in- 
stincts that steadily tend to become impregnable. 

But when conditions change, established pleasures and 
pains become a delusion anda snare. ‘The old preferences, 
deeply seated in the organic constitutions, are perpetuated 
by heredity with characteristic pertinacity and resist the 
process of readjustment which the new conditions require. 
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---- Eventually, of course, the old preferences give way, new 
tastes are acquired and the organism is again reconciled 
with nature, unless peradventure, the readjustment was 
more than it could effect in which case the species disappears. 
Illustrations abound not only in geologic records, but in the 
migrations of species effected by human agency, organisms 
being brought under new climatic conditions or into contact 
with new enemies. Everywhere the alternative is, change 
5 - orperish. If nothing more is needed than to learn new 
arts under the lead of old inclinations, it may be quickly 
accomplished, but if inclinations themselves have to be 
changed it is apt to be exceedingly slow. ‘The American 
__ Shrikes have learned to deal with the English sparrow in a 
_ few years, their previous inclinations being quite appropriate. 
ie But the cat though domesticated for thousands of years 
_ with constant repression of its primitive instincts, has still 
_ avigorous and wholly unnecessary appetite for canary-birds, 
. while the dog with a domestication, perhaps ten times as 
long and far more repressive, still shows at times an atavistic 
inclination to kill sheep. 
st is with one of these changes of condition and indeed 
ad with the most far reaching and complex of them all that our 
_ present inquiry has todo. This change we may call socializa- 
tion or the change from the solitary or individual to the so- 
cial state. Combination for purposes of mutual protection 
and assistance is only one of many ways in which a species 
may attain pre-eminence, but if specialization takes this 
direction the organism must undergo a pretty thorough re- 
construction. For one thing, its predatory instincts and 
even its instincts of independent self-gratification must be re- 
strained, for a fundamental condition of association is mutual 
forbearance, forbearance from direct injury to fellow mem- 
bers and forbearance from such pursuit of self-interest as 
may involve this injury. Of course this forbearance is 
never complete and perhaps it never can be, for it is not yet 
clear how far socialization can be advantageously carried— 
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this is a side question— but the farther socialization goes 
the more this forbearance is required. In some respects 
this restraint of impulses is more difficult than a direct 
elimination. To maintain an instinct in full vigor and yet 
restrict its action within prescribed limits presents peculiar 
difficulties. 

But the positive requirements are far more complex than 
the negative. Forbearance is but an incident to co-opera- 
tion, which is the real object of association. There is no 
advantage in a mass of individuals unless they co-operate, 
that is, pool their issues and act as a unit, at least in some 
connection affecting their vital interests. This might con- 
ceivably come about by cool calculation, by a social contract 
or voluntary partnership in which individuals co-operated in 
the hope of private gain. As a matter of fact it is not 
effected in that way, nor can it be until a condition of intel- 
ligence has been reached, which is only possible as the result 
of long association. It is effected at the outset precisely as 
other changes of condition are effected, by a growth of new 
inclinations supplementing, restraining or supplanting those 
that preceded them. Although men do not associate in the 
first instance because they like each other, they must learn 
to like each other before they can be very firmly associated. 
They must learn to do, and so must learn to like to do what 
is profitable for the group, if there is to be any group or 
any profit in having one. No clan ever held together by 
virtue of a simple agreement to avenge one another’s inju- 
ries and enforce one another’s rights. Such common action 
must be the result of an instinct which makes the group feel 
and resent an injury to one of its members, as though it 
were an injury to all. 

In the preceding chapter we have noticed the psycholog- 
ical process by which the chief of these group instincts is 
developed. Suggestion and inference combine to lay the 
foundation of sympathy by which we become conscious as 
it were of other people’s feelings, and so become subject 
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to their impulses and participants in their interests. The 


social instincts resulting from sympathy are perhaps the 
highest and the most efficient of all those that contribute to 
the maintenance of society. There seems to be no reason 
to believe that these highest social instincts cannot be indefi- 
nitely developed and be made to include any number of 
social relations in the circle of their influence, but their 
development is a slow and difficult task, and one by no 
means perfectly accomplished. Ever and anon the interests — 
of the group come into conflict with inclinations which 
were established before there was any group, and these 
inclinations, though now false guides even of individual 
well-being, long dispute the ascendency of the altruistic 
instincts. But that an increase in these instincts is 


the condition of advancing association among men nonewill _ 


deny, whatever their explanation of altruism may be. In- — 
dividual experiences must become group experiences and 
individual consciousness, group consciousness. So and only 
so does individual action become group action. 

Whether or not men can ever learn to love their neighbors 
as themselves, appreciating their pleasures and pains as 
though they were their own, it is quite certain that they 
have not yet reached that point. Indications are not want- 
ing that the social development now in progress is of com- 
paratively recent origin, and that the socializing process is 
going on rapidly and under high pressure. It would seem 
that nature had only recently discovered what immense pos- 
sibilities there are along this line of development, and that 
she is pushing along rather precipitately to occupy the new 
territory. But social development, we have seen, requires 
the building of new instincts, the development of new and 
difficult perceptions. But instincts grow slowly and social 
exigencies may come on apace. Obviously the demand for 
the social instincts will be in excess of the supply. During 
the last two or three centuries, for instance, the frontier 
of socialization has been advanced theoretically out of all 
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“proportion to man’s effective power of occupancy, that is to 
the developed sympathies among men. The result is a vast 
amount of pseudo-society, whose paper constitutions and 
ornamental codes are in melancholy contrast with the actual 
modus vivendi which exists among its members. He would 
be a most unsophisticated man who should take altogether 
seriously the ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’’ of the 
French Republic, or the pledge of unqualified altruism in 
the constitution of the ordinary church. These are but ex- 
amples of the disparity everywhere to be found between exist- 
ing social instincts and the service which is required of them, 
a disparity which is at least as old as history, though that 
is not so very old. Compare the sufficiency, the more than 
sufficiency of the instincts of self-preservation or of pro- 
creation, products of the age-long evolution of the indi- 
vidual, with the chronic insufficiency of honesty and sym- 
pathy, the incipient products of social evolution. The 
supreme fact in the historic consciousness of the race is this 
disproportion and the burden of the effort to stretch these 
inadequate instincts to their impossible task. 

In the long run we may expect the necessary instincts to 
be forthcoming. If altruistic action continues to be profit- 
able, it will eventually become pleasurable and spontaneous; 
indeed, to a considerable extent it has become so already. 
Maternal altruism, the oldest of all, has long been so rein- 
forced by enjoyment that it has acted with the promptness 
and spontaneity of instinct, while persons are not rare who 
have an aversion for unsocial acts and to whom it is a pleasure 
to do most of the things which common interests require. A 
thousand selective agencies in society tend to give such indi- 
viduals an advantage in the struggle for existence, and there 
is little reason to doubt that if social requirements were not 
continually extended we should eventually become, within 
the established limits, spontaneously and ungrudgingly 
altruistic. But until this happens, which may be a very 
long time, other incentives have to be provided to secure the 
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social action needed. The gap is bridged with provis- 

ional instincts which are replaced as the more efficient ones — 

are developed. 

Such a provisional incentive is fear of the group. If an 
individual injures a number of his fellows they will all — 
resent it, not from sympathy for one another, but from . 
common antipathy for him. For such a combined hostility — 
he will have a wholesome fear. The same is likely to hap- — 
pen if he injures one person in a way that suggests to others 
that he is likely to injure them. Slowly certain kindsof _ 
conduct become associated with personal danger and apart 
from sympathy or esprit de corps, they arouse general oppo- 
sition. 

Nobody thinks that this fear of the group is a finality in 
social evolution, or feels very safe so long as this is his only 
protection, but in the absence of other incentives it renders 
valuable service. When, instead of a fortuitous concert of 
action on the part of persons independently offended, there 
grows up a preconcerted action with reference to intimidating 
evil-doers, we have government, one phase but only one — 
phase of social control. 

Quite analagous to this is the hope of social favor and 
reward. It is perfectly clear that many of the services ren- 
dered by the individual to the group are the result of avir- _ 
tual bargain between the two parties. In the case of a 
mercenary soldier this relation is avowed; in many other 
cases the bargain is a tacit one, but none the less real. The 
donor of real estate for benevolent purposes, who expects a 
rise in the value of his adjacent property, the patron of 
charities who enjoys an increase of trade or remunerative 
employment in consequence, the politician who expects his 
good deeds to be remembered on election day, all these work 
for a consideration which differs from the soldier’s pay only 
in being unconfessed and indeterminate in amount. A step 
farther brings us to cases less easy to recognize, but essen- 
tially the same, the consideration being honor, fame, the 
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in Westminster Abbey. ‘There are rewards which are not 
convertible into money and which in turn can hardly be 
obtained for money, but they are not the less real or direct 
for being less tangible. No matter why people enjoy these 
things; it is enough that they do enjoy them and that they 
constitute high and attractive goods only attainable in 
exchange for services rendered to society. 

It is plain that we have here to do with a very large and 
important class of incentives, adapted to different stages of 
development and graduated to the services which they are 
used to secure. It may be questioned whether we are at 
liberty to call them provisional, so exalted are the passions 
which they evoke, and so permanent the apparent need of 
them in human society. But while they are doubtless per- 
manently required at the shifting frontier of socialization a 
moment’s reflection will convince us that they are never 
accepted as finalities in human judgment or securely trusted 
as guarantees of social service. The mercenary soldier has 
long been under the ban and for a hundred years reliance 
has been placed only in patriotic sentiments as the condition 
of military efficiency. The result has certainly justified the 
change. Interested charity, too, is tabooed, plainly because 
experience has demonstrated that it is less genuine and 
reliable. Even the passion for glory and public esteem is 
increasingly disparaged as a motive of public service. In 
all these cases the individual has one object and society 
another, and he serves society only to induce society to 
serve him. Such arrangements may be indefinitely better 
than none, but they can not have the reliability of those in 
which the two interests are merged in one, in which the 
individual identifies himself with society, feels what it feels, eer? 
resents injuries to it as though they were injuries to himself . p a 
and enjoys what it enjoys as though he and it were one. ae 
This is the goal toward which all social forces, selective and 
educational, are constantly impelling the individual, a 
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- requirement that is steadily advanced to one function after 
another. All arrangements that stop short of this emotional 
identification of interests are in practice regarded as pro- 
 visional or stop-gap arrangements, and are in fact constantly 
imperceptibly displaced. 
_ The case is complicated but not essentially altered if we | 
include the religious incentives. Spiritual beings, more or 
less vividly conceived, may be added to the personal environ- 
ment of the individual or constitute such an environment by — 
‘themselves. They may be served from fear or through hope 
of reward or finally, as we say, from love, that is, the 
individual identifies in feeling his interests with theirs. -Z 2 
their interests are in turn conceived as identical with those _ 
of society religion becomes a strong social force. But what- 
ever its social bearing, it is universally admitted that the fear 
of punishment and the hope of reward are only provisional 
motives and that religion only attains its normal develop- 
ment when the third stage is reached and the necessary acts" 
become spontaneous and pleasurable. Still more complicated 
_ cases occur where the individual pays allegiance to abstract 
principles which have acquired a semi-personal concreteness _ 
to his mind. These cases offer interesting subjects for 
"sociological analysis but present no new principle of interest — 
to our subject. 
Chief among these provisional instincts is the so-called 
moral sense or sentiment of duty. The importance of this 
sentiment to human society and the ceaseless effort required — 
of us all to strengthen it and increase its prestige make us “a 
disinclined to recognize its function as temporary or to seem- 
ingly disparage it in any way. But the exaltation of the 
moral instincts is based on prudential rather than on scientific __ 
considerations. An ideal society would know no duties, 
and there is no better indication of the successful establish- 
ment of social relations than the diminishing sense of duty 
in the given connection. The very mystery which has 
always surrounded this strange impulse which seems to _ 
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attract us toward the unattractive is in itself a proof that we 
never have that feeling of finality with regard to duty which 
we always feel toward enjoyment. Nobody ever ponders 
over the problem of why men do what they enjoy doing, 
but the mystery of duty has ever been a fascinating inquiry. 
Most of the subtle questions which this inquiry has raised 
we may disregard. Weare not concerned with the origin 
of these experiences, biologically or teleologically, be they 
duties or pleasures. We have to do with a single question, 
the relation of ethics to economics, of duty to enjoyment. 

The traditional relation between the two is that of opposi- 
tion. Duties are pitted against pleasures as competing 
claims upon the individual. But this implies no fundamental 
difference between the two. Pleasures are quite as sharply 
pitted against one another, however similar in character. 
The opposition in this case is merely a matter of definition. 
We do not call an act a duty which is also a pleasure, nor 
is the moral sense ever invoked unless there is a counter 
inclination to be overcome. This means that duty is always 
opposed to a pleasure, but its relation to pleasure is wholly 
undetermined by this consideration. 

The first thing to be noted as defining the field of morals is 
that duty has to do only with social relations, that is, relations 
between the individual and other beings, natural or super- 
natural, real or imaginary. There is no evidence that beings 
not influenced by association have any moral sense or any 
use for any. It is true that when this sense is developed it 
may be reflected back on to egoistic relations. It is possible 
to talk about duties to one’s self. Half the time such 
expressions are pure egoistic diplomacy. If self-interest 
can be successfully passed off under the guise of duty it 
greatly facilitates our purpose. In other cases, however, 
the expression indicates a real, but indirect, social relation. 
Society has an interest in the preservation and development 
of its members, and so far as that preservation and develop- 
ment must depend on their own efforts they are not at 
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liberty to sacrifice themselves, even if their own enjoyment | g 
- would incline them todoso. Their duty may betospend _ 
their effort on themselves, though again there is no point in 
calling it a duty if it coincides with their inclination. Such 
complications but momentarily embarrass our conclusion. A 
truly isolated being could have no duties. The only possible — 
deterrent which he could feel regarding a given act would be — 
that it was not enjoyable or that it was not profitable, that 
is, would not in the end increase his enjoyment. Duty is an 
aspect of social or inter-personal relations. | 

In the second place, whatever may be the ultimate nature | 
of the moral instincts, they appear in consciousness as a 
kind of satisfaction or discomfort. I do not refer to the 
expectation of reward or punishment in the concrete. This — 
is, by common consent, a different matter. But to contem- 
plate doing something inimical to the interests of others pro-— 
duces an uneasiness or discomfort which may become an 
excruciating agony. Precisely the opposite occurs when we "7 
contemplate doing something which is favorable to those | 
interests. We experience a satisfaction which varies with - 
the act and our own intelligence and susceptibility. ; 

It is not difficult to discern in these feelings of satisfaction — 
and discomfort a consciousness of the social consequences of © 
our action. In some cases we are conscious of the pleasure 
or pain which our action inflicts on particular persons, a 
simple case of sympathetic suggestion. More often we are 
unable to trace the effect of our action on particular persons, 
we cannot see that it affects anybody, but we are conscious 
that it is one of those acts that society approves or disap- 
proves in its capacity of guardian of individual interests, 
and we are conscious of the social smile or frown. Or, | 
again, we may conceive of the guardianship of these inter- 
ests as vested in a supernatural being, whose attitude 
toward us has a like control over our feelings. Such a 
being, to be sure, appeals less vividly to the ordinary imagi- 
nation than the more tangible beings with which we are 
[206] 
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surrounded, but when he is thought of as omniscient, one 
from whom not even our thoughts can be hid, his intangible, 
but pervasive oversight powerfully affects the imagination. 
Finally, an abstract principle of conduct may acquire a 
quasi-personal ascendency over our minds. We are endowed 
with a sense of symmetry and consistency, an inevitable 
result of race experience and symmetrical organization, 
which often becomes an exacting demand upon us to fill out 
the schedule which we have adopted or vividly imagined. 

In one or the other of these perceptions may be found the 
germs of all those moral sentiments which exercise so won- 
derful a control over human action. This control is less 
surprising, however, when we consider the systematic effort 
of society to organize these sentiments for the effective gov- 
ernment ofits members. For each stage of altruistic devel- 
opment it has appropriate recognition and suitable rewards 
and penalties. The altruism that is spontaneous and un- 
grudging is everywhere admitted to be the highest, but, 
significantly enough, the altruism which has always been 
lauded and proclaimed as peculiarly meritorious is the altru- 
ism that hesitates and struggles and wins uncertain and 
costly victories over a still powerful and resistant egoism. 
It is not because this weak-kneed altruism is specially valu- 
able or specially noble, for it is neither, but primarily because 
it zs weak-kneed and most needsencouragement. It doesnot 
lessen the value of society’s rewards that they are distributed 
on strictly business principles. Nature will not permanently 
tolerate any other principle of distribution. Among socie- 
ties as elsewhere the most business-like competitor distances 
all rivals. Ido not mean that society is conscious of these 
things. Unconsciousness is often a condition of successful 
obedience to nature’s behests. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, we have here to do 
with merely a specia! phase of the great problem of enjoy- 
ment. Altruistic action, like any other action which experi- 
ence proves useful, eventually becomes pleasurable and 
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spontaneous, as a matter of course. But it does not become 
so at once. For a long time group interests urge their 
claims on unwilling ears anc contend against powerful 
counter currents of feeling. If w. waited for altruistic action 
until it was a matter of pleasure in itself, there would never 
be any such action, for pleasurableness can only result from 
long experience. During this apprenticeship in the art of 
altruistic action, the provisional incentives of fear and hope 
of outside reward, awe of society, reverence for a higher 
being or attachment to principle render their indispensable 
service. Duty is the abstract representative of altruistic 
interests, enforcing its behests by subtle appeals to our feel- 
ing in many connections. In its aim it is a unit, but in its 
means it is manifold. Duty can never be dispensed with so 
long as the possibilities of group action remain unexhausted, 
nor will any of the incentives used to enforce the claims of 
duty be outgrown. But while duty is a permanent thing, 
duties are not. Duty has not done its work until the acts 
which it urges us to perform become self-enforcing and 
duties have been metamorphosed into pleasures. 

To determine the relation of duty to enjoyment is to de- 
termine apparently the relation of ethics to economics. But 
the former relation, we have seen, is essentially that of 
species to genus. The conclusion seems natural, therefore, 
that ethics is but a branch of economics. But such an 
absorption is resisted not only by the moralist but by the 
sociologist. For we are confronted by the fact that the 
moral instincts are quite as much phenomena of association 
as they are phenomena of enjoyment. Is ethics a branch of 
economics or of sociology, or is it an independent science ? 
We need to recall again the principle already noted as 
governing the classification of the sciences. A science is 
defined, not by the things it investigates but by the purpose 
with which it investigates them. These three sciences all 
study a certain group of phenomena. Indeed it so happens 
that the phenomena of morals lie wholly within the field 
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investigated by the other two, that is, within that portion 


‘ 


of their fields where they overlap. Does this mean that 
ethics belongs to either or both? Not necessarily. Sociology _ 


is a study of association, economics of enjoyment, ethics of 


duty. Are these terms in any sense synonyms? As regards — f 
the first two there can be nodoubt. Association and en- — 


joyment have much practical connection but they are wholly 


distinct. Enjoyment may contribute to association and ~~ 


association to enjoyment but they are different things and __ 


form the basis of distinct sciences. 


Is duty or the moral sense synonymous with association? — 


Obviously not. The moral instincts are a product of as- 
sociation and in turn are an indispensable means to associa- 
tion, but to confound them with association involves a 
complete confusion of ideas. If, therefore, sociology is to 
be defined as the study of association, a conclusion to which 
we are being irresistibly forced, it is logically distinct from 


x 


ethics or the inquiry into the nature and origin of the moral | 
instincts. If the sociologist interprets his task to include | 


the explanation of all the impulses which contribute to — 


association or result from it he will no doubt include ethics 
in his inquiry, but whatever may be the practical reasons 
for such a study the fact remains that moral instincts are 


individual sentiments and societies are composite structures. 


Ethics is rather tributary to than included in sociology. 
Coming now to enjoyments we ask: Are the moral instincts 

resolvable into pleasures and pains? The answer must be 

that they are. While there can be no objection to an inves- 


part of the science which undertakes the investigation of 
enjoyments in general. If in deference to the logic of 
events (rather than to any other logic), this larger science 


is known as economics, then ethics is a part of economics, _ 


This is not a matter of opinion, but a simple matter of defi- 
nition. It is not disturbed by any theories of morals or 
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biology. No matter what the origin of the moral instincts, 
their character as pleasures and pains is not a matter of dis- _ 
pute. The pangs of conscience and satisfactions of righteous- 
ness are quite as literal expressions as the pleasures of sin 
or the pains of death. It is accident rather than logical 
dependence which has seemed to make ethics more socio- 
logical than economic in its affinities. In default of a 
recognized science of sociology, ethics naturally developed 

a considerable sociology by itself. On the other hand, the 
play of ethical or altruistic forces in economic life has been _ 
notoriously neglected. Studies have started at independent — 
centres and have followed along lines of least resistance, — 
determined by the taste and training of the investigator, the 
academic or social requirements, etc. This will doubtless 
long continue to be the method of development. Practical 
situations and exigencies have little concern for the classifi- 
cation of the sciences, perhaps justly so, though these — 
questions of classification are not without their bearing on 
observation and analysis. But classifications are after all 
but matters of convenience, and logical considerations are 
not the only factors of convenience. When logic favors one © 
classification or method of research and instruction, and 
concrete historical and social factors favor another, the bal- 
ance of advantage, for a time at least, may easily be with 
the latter. The most perfect of classifications is that which — 
offers the most convenient pigeon-holes for the thoughts of 
men who are the heirs of tradition and the products of | 
history. Our logic must not dogmatize. 

In the foregoing chapters I have tried to define and locate _ 
the subject of our inquiry. Economics has been defined as 
the science of enjoyment. Although this definition is really 
in harmony with the unconscious procedure of economic 
writers, it is an innovation to lift this unconscious procedure 
into consciousness and demand due recognition of the neg- 
lected parts of the subject. It has therefore seemed neces- 
sary to discuss this definition somewhat in detail, as well as — 
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that of other important terms, whose uncertain and incon- 
sistent use has been a natural result of the half-hearted 
recognition of factors that were none the less indispensable. 

A second important preliminary was to determine the 


setting of the subject, that is, its relation to kindred sub- __ 


jects. The phenomena of enjoyment are intimately associ- 
ated with other phenomena, or what purport to be other 
phenomena, and they cannot be fully understood if this 


relationship is ignored. It is true that within the field _ 


bounded by these larger relations there are lesser relations 


among enjoyments themselves which we may study inaway _ 
separately, but after all these lesser relations find their 


explanation in the larger relations with which they are : 


environed. ‘The strict subordination of enjoyment to vital — 


interests and the subordination in turn of ethical impulses to 
the laws of enjoyment give a new interest to our inquiry 
and a new significance to economic conclusions. 
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POLITICAL AND MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION 
IN 1898.* 


Less than one-third of our American states hold legislative 
sessions during the even-numbered years. We should there- 
fore look for fewer important enactments in 1898 than in 
1897. The legislatures of Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island and Georgia meet annually, while those 
of Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Ohio 
and Virginia assemble in the spring of the even years. The 
present report covers also a special session of the general as- 
sembly of Illinois, held last year. Constitutional amendments 
are for the most part voted upon by the people at the regular 
elections held in even-numbered years, but those submitted 
in 1898 were fewer in number, and in most cases less 
important than those acted upon at the election of 1896. 

Constitutional Legislation.—A general revision of the state 
constitution was last year adopted in Louisiana, but was 
rejected in Rhode Island. The main object sought in the 
southern state was to restrict the negro vote. A constitu- 
tional amendment framed for this purpose had been defeated 
at the polls in 1896. The most feasible plan seemed to be, 
therefore, to summon a convention to revise the constitution, 
and to allow that body to adopt a new fundamental law 
without popular vote. While the constitution of 1879 had 
been submitted to the people, it contained no provision mak- 
ing this necessary in case of a future general revision. 
Moreover, conventions in Mississippi and South Carolina 
had already, with the same end in view, set the precedent of] 
putting their work into effect without submission to the 
electors, and even that in Delaware had recently done the 

* Previous papers in this series will be found in the AnNnaLs for May, 1896, 


Vol. vii, p. 411, March, 1897, Vol. ix, p. 231 and March, 1898, Vol. xi, p. 174. Refer- 
ence to these will help in understanding some of the enactments here described. 
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same. It is probably because the negroes of Louisiana did 
not fully appreciate the significance of the movement that 
the popular vote on the question of holding a convention was 
affirmative. The convention adjourned May 12, after 
declaring the revised constitution in immediate effect.* 


The discrimination against the colored race in the electoral a 
franchise is made by this instrument much more direct than 
in Mississippi and South Carolina. The educational test _ 


is established in more severe form than in any other state, 


for the voter is required himself to write out, unaided, in : 


the presence of the officer, his application for registration, a 


somewhat elaborate document. As an alternative to this _ 
qualification the ballot is given to those who own property _ 


assessed at not less than $300—precisely as in South Caro- 


lina. But it is still further enacted that neither test shall be aa 


required of such persons as were voters in any state on Jan- 


uary I, 1867, nor of sons or grandsons of such persons nor 
of naturalized foreigners, provided they were on September _ 


I, 1898, at least twenty-one years of age and had lived five 
years in the state. This gives the franchise to practically 
all white men, while excluding a large majority of the 


negroes. It seems questionable whether the courts will | fi 


uphold a provision so obviously contrary to the spirit of the 


fifteenth amendment to the federal constitution. Still fur- 
ther, the right to vote at any election is lost by failure to : 
pay for that year the poll tax of one dollar, which is assessed — 
upon all males from twenty-one to sixty yearsofage. The 


effect of these stringent limitations on the suffrage was seen 
strikingly in the November election, when only about fifty 
thousand votes were cast, the normal number in a state of 
the same population being five times as many. 


Aside from these provisions as tothe franchise, the new 
Louisiana constitution in most respects copies closely that — 
of 1879. It makes, however, considerable changes in — 


the general organization and jurisdiction of the courts. 
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Furthermore, following the tendency shown in so many recent 
state constitutions, it adds largely to the already numerous 
provisions regulating various matters properly belonging to 
the domain of statute law. Such, for instance, are the new 
articles establishing state boards of railway commissioners, 
of charities and corrections, of agriculture and immigration, 
a state bank examiner, state and local boards of health, and 
prescribing their powers and duties in considerable detail. 
Such also are the provisions directed against the leasing out 
of convicts, against free passes on railways, etc., against the 
sale of ‘‘ futures’’ without intention of delivery, and against 
combinations and pools. Pensions are to be paid by the 
state to all ex-Confederate soldiers and their widows who 
may be in indigent circumstances. Municipal debts are 
limited to ten per cent of the assessed valuation, and require 
the sanction of a majority of the taxpayers. These provi- 
sions, however, do not apply to New Orleans, whose finances 
are especially regulated in a long series of sections. In all 
local elections involving financial matters women who are 
taxpayers are given the ballot. 

The proposed revision of the constitution of Rhode Island * 
would have made some improvements in the rather anti- 
quated political institutions of the state; but the voters 
appear to have judged, and not without reason, that it 
would not satisfy the needs of the hour; while the provision 
that amendments must receive the approval of two-thirds of 
the members of two successive legislatures before coming to 
the people, and that conventions to revise the constitution 
might be summoned only at intervals of twenty years, was felt 
to offer little hope of progress in the future. The popular 
vote was accordingly heavily against the proposed constitu- 
tion. The chief points in which this measure would have 
marked a forward step were in establishing the educational 
test for the suffrage, in giving the governor a veto, in mak- 
ing the election of representatives and officers biennial 


* Laws of Rhode Island, May session, 1808, cap. 579. 
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se of annual, and in somewhat decreasing the inequality 
of representation in the state legislature. But the old- 
fashioned requirement that voters in city elections must own 
property assessed at not less than $134 was to remain 
unchanged; while the new basis of apportionment would 
still give every town, however small, equal representation 
in the senate and at least one member in the lower house; 
and the proportion of the members of the latter body who 
might be assigned to any one town or city was to be raised 
only from one-sixth, the former limit, to one-fourth, although 
Providence contains more than two-fifths of the entire popu- 
lation of the state. 

As has come to be the usual result in recent years, a 
large majority of the constitutional amendments voted on 
by the people in 1898 were rejected. In California only one 
out of seven was adopted, and that was of little importance, 
relating only to the lieutenant-governorship; while the 
proposition to call a convention to revise the constitution, 
which certainly would bear improvement, was likewise 
rejected. The most important of these defeated amend- 
ments was that proposing to allow counties to frame acts 
for their own government in the same way that cities now 
frame them.* General woman suffrage was voted down 
in Washington by a heavy majority, and in South Dakota 
by a slight one. In Minnesota, however, the much less 
radical, and indeed quite common, practice of giving women 
a vote in school matters and making them eligible as school 
officers, was introduced by a constitutional amendment, and 
the same privilege was granted as to elections of trustees of 
public libraries. Perhaps the most interesting amendments 
adopted by any state were those in South Dakota.t The one 
provides that the state, after the South Carolina fashion, 
shall itself exclusively carry on the manufacture and sale of 


* This measure was wrongly described in my paper of March, 1808, as being a 
statute already put in force. 
+ Laws of South Dakota, 1897, caps. 38, 39. 
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intoxicating liquors. The other establishes the initiative — 
and the optional referendum as to all matters of state legis- 
lation. A petition of five per cent of the voters is required © 
in either case. A short step in this same direction was 
taken in Minnesota, where the provision for the local frame- _ 
ing of city charters has been extended by requiring thatany _ 
amendment to such a charter, proposed by the signatures of | 
five per cent of the voters of the city, must be submitted to — 
the people.* Another constitutional change made in the 
same state provides that hereafter amendments to the consti- 
tution must receive affirmative votes equal to a majority of 
all those cast for the election of state officers.t "This may 
mean, as in Illinois, that great difficulty will be met in seek- 
ing to change the fundamental law. 

A few constitutional amendments of some importance | 
were proposed by the state legislatures in 1898, but have not | 
yet come before the people. In New York the proposition 
has been submitted to the next legislature that hereafter 
legislative sessions shall be biennial instead of annual.[ _ 
Recent attempts to make the same change in the few other | 
states still retaining yearly sessions show the strength of this _ 
movement, which seems to spring mainly from distrust of 
our legislators. New York has also proposed an amend- 
ment prohibiting the enactment of “‘ riders’’ on appropria- 
tion bills.§ The legislature of Iowa has submitted to its — 
successor an amendment providing that all state elections _ 
shall be held on the same day as the biennial national elec- 
tions; some officers are now elected in October of even 
years, others in October of odd years. The same state also 
proposed to give each county at least one representative in 
the lower house of the legislature.|| In Mississippi the | 
people will be called upon to decide this year on the propo- 


*Laws of Minnesota, 1897, cap. 280. 
+ Laws of 1897, cap. 185. - 
tLaws of New York, p. 1549. 
Ibid. 
_ | Laws of Iowa, p. 133. 
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sition to make judges of the supreme and circuit courts 
elective by popular vote, instead of being appointive, as at 
present.* Virginia is moving to abandon the practice of 
separating local from state elections, and to hold both in 
November. t 

Election Laws.—New measures concerning elections are for 
the most part of relatively slight importance, merely modi- 
fying in minor details the general ballot-reform laws 
adopted early in the decade. Massachusetts and Louisianaf 
have each recodified their election acts, but without impor- 
tant changes except that, in the latter state, the party-column 
ballot, facilitating straight voting, is substituted for the 
alphabetic arrangement of candidates’ names. Ohio has 
followed the steps of the half dozen or more states which 
allow the use of voting machines. Local subdivisions 
may, by popular vote, adopt any machine approved by a 
state commission of ex-officio members.§ 

Both New York and Kentucky have passed measures 
tending to centralize the control of elections in the hands of 
the state government. ‘The ostensible aim is to check the 
evils arising from the ignorance and corruption of locally 
chosen election officers. The real purpose is doubtless 
mainly party advantage. In New York || a Metropolitan 
Election District has been established, including Greater 
New York and the outlying parts of the five counties in 
which that city lies. The governor is to appoint, for a term 
of four years, a superintendent of elections for this district. 
This officer is to appoint each year not over six hundred 
deputies, in equal numbers from each of the two leading 
parties and on the nomination of the party committees. It 
is to be their business, not actually to conduct the work of 
registration and election, but to supervise and to investigate 

* Laws of Mississippi, cap. 83. 
+ Acts of Virginia, cap. 690. 
tLaws of Massachusetts, cap. 548; Laws of Louisiana, cap. 152. 


2 Laws of Ohio, p. 277. 
i Laws of New York, cap. 676. 
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with a view to preventing and detecting fraud. Especially 
are they to inspect the registration lists and to oversee the 
registration of lodging-house voters. One deputy from 
each party, to be assigned by the superintendent, is to 
attend at each polling place during the process of balloting 
and canvassing. This act, which was passed at a special | 
session of the legislature held in July, has met with strong — 
disfavor from the Democrats and even from many Republi- 
cans, on the ground that it is an illegimate, if not indeed an 
unconstitutional, interference with local rights. 

In Kentucky* the governor is empowered, by the new 
statute, to appoint three state commissioners of elections, 
not necessarily from different parties. These are similarly — 
to name three commissioners for each county, who are to 
have general supervision over elections, including the selec- — 
tion of precinct officers, who must, however, be equally | 
divided among the two leading parties. These county and 
state boards are given the great power of deciding election _ 
contests, except in the case of the governorship and the 
lieutenant-governorship, where the legislature is to decide on 
the basis of a trial to be held before a committee composed 
of three members of the upper and eight of the lower house, 
chosen by lot. 

Primary Elections.—The recent movement seeking the — 
much-needed reform in our nomination system continues to 
grow in strength. The people are coming more and more to 
realize both the importance and the essentially public nature 
of party primaries and conventions, and the tendency isto _ 
extend public control over them even further. We have 
already in previous papers described, among others, the 
laws on this subject passed in California (this was declared 
unconstitutional in 1898), Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 
These, together with an earlier measure adopted by Ken- 
tucky, form the foundation of the elaborate and stringent 


4 Laws of Kentucky, cap. 13. 
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law passed by the New York legislature last year.* This 
act is mandatory in all cities of over one hundred thousand 
people, and may be adopted in any city or village of over 
five thousand. Each voter at the time he registers is given 
an opportunity to enroll himself as an intending participant 
at the primaries of any one party. The sole test of his 
right to affiliate with the party is his own oath, to be taken 
in case of challenge, that he is in general sympathy with 
its principles and intends, broadly speaking, to support it at 
the coming election, and that he has not enrolled for, nor 
voted at any other primary within a year. The party which 
the voter chooses is at first kept secret, but before the day 
for the primary complete lists of those who have enrolled 
with each party are made public, and all and only such are 
entitled to vote at its primary. This plan may be criticised 
as tending to do away with the secrecy of elections, and to 
open the road for the application of special pressure upon 
individuals to change their declared intention. On the 
other hand, the voter of course is not bound in the election 
to vote for all or any of the candidates of the party first 
chosen, although he will naturally in most cases have 
enrolled with the party to which he really belongs. More- 
over the thoroughness of the present system of canvassing 
the voters before election enables party workers to know 
almost as accurately what the apparent proclivities of each 
are as will be possible hereafter. At any rate, no other plan 
has yet been devised which so effectively prevents that shut- 
ting out from primaries, on various pretexts, of legitimate 
party members, which has done so much to put control in 
the hands of bosses and ward heelers. 

The New York law further provides that the expense of 
the primary elections shall be borne wholly by the public 
treasury, and that they shall be conducted by the same offi- 
cers who preside at general elections. All primaries are held 
on the same day. ‘The party which in any given district 


* Laws of New York, cep. 179. 
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has cast a plurality of the votes at the last election has a 
polling place assigned to its exclusive use, and its primary 
is managed by those members of the regular bi-partisan elec- _ 
tion board who belong to that party. All other parties have 
one joint polling place, of course with separate polls, pre- 
sided over by the remainder of the election board. Any 
person or group may prepare ballots, but these must be in 
certain prescribed form and be uniform in external appear- 
ance. The voter is given by the election officers one of each 
kind of ballots, and selects, in a concealed booth, that which 
he wishes to cast. All details of voting and canvassing are 
carefully regulated, the provisions being for the most part 
similar to those controlling general elections. The method of 
apportioning delegates and of conducting conventions is also 
prescribed, though with less minuteness. Party committees 
in cities of over two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants 
must be chosen directly by the primaries, a provision tending 
to break up those practically closed corporations of profes- 
sional politicians which have often usurped the control of 
party organizations. 

Illinois also adopted a primary election law at a special 
legislative session held in 1898.* This measure applies to 
Chicago, and may be accepted by smaller municipalities and 
by counties on popular vote. It is much less drastic than 
the New York act, more resembling the California law of 
1897. There is no previous enrollment for the primary, but 
any voter registered for the general election is entitled to 
cast his ballot on swearing that he belongs to the party, 
though to compel its admission, if opposed, he must secure 
the affidavit of two householders that he is a party member. 
Each party has a distinct primary on a separate day. The 
officers-of each primary are five in number, selected by the 
party committee from among the regular election officers 
belonging to the party. The general bi-partisan election 
board has supervision over the primaries and conventions of 


* Laws of Illinois, special session, p. 11. 
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all parties ; it issues the calls for them, on due application; it 
_ furnishes booths, supplies, etc., the expense being entirely 
met by the public authorities. Ballots must all be of the 
- game size and appearance, but there is no provision for 
secret selection among them, as in New York. On the con- 
trary, each elector’s name is entered on a book at the time 
of voting, and the same serial number is placed opposite it 
and on the back of his ballot, thus rendering identification 
possible. The object of this arrangement is double,—to 
prevent the stuffing of the ballot box, and to enable the 
_ detection, and the rejection of the ballots of voters who 
take part in the primaries of more than one party. A long 
x. list of penalties for all manner of fraud and malfeasance is 
incorporated in both the New York and the Illinois laws. 
General City Legislation.—The New York legislature in 
1898 at last adopted the bill for the government of cities of 
_ the second class (those from 50,000 to 250,000, including 
Syracuse, Rochester, Albany and Troy), which was framed 
by a special commission three years ago, and which had 
hitherto failed of passage.* It is probably the most carefully 
drawn city charter to be found in any state, and although 
some of its provisions will be criticised by certain classes of 
municipal reformers, it is interesting to observe how close is 
_ the general conformity of the law to the model charter since 
proposed by the committee of the National Municipal 
League. Legislative and executive powers are sharply dis- 
_ tinguished, with a tendency to increase largely the authority 
of the mayor. The city council is to be a single board, 
composed of one member chosen from each ward for a term 
_ of two years, and serving without pay. A marked step in 
advance is that the powers of the council, which practically 
determine the sphere of municipal action, are not minutely 
z enumerated and limited, as has been almost universally the 
custom in this country, but the council has ‘‘ authority to 
enact ordinances, not inconsistent with the laws of the state, 


*Laws of New York, cap. 182. 
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for the government of the city and the management of its 
business, for the preservation of good order, peace and 
health, for the security and welfare of its inhabitants and 
the protection and security of their property.’’ It may even 
establish additional executive departments and regulate 
their powers. The work of the council is, however, to be 
_ confined strictly to legislation. The executive power is 
centred in the mayor. He appoints, without need of con- 
firmation, all department heads save the controller, treasurer 
and assessors, who are elected by the people. The term of 
his appointees is the same as his own—two years—and he 
may remove them at pleasure, so that each mayor has the 
fullest opportunity to put into all the offices men after his 
own heart and to hold them strictly under his control. The 
various departments are each administered by a single offi- 
cer, not by a board. The origination of financial measures 
is given to executive officers. Following the practice first 
introduced by New York City in 1870 and since extended to 
a number of cities in New York and elsewhere, an ex-officio 
board of estimate and apportionment is established, com- 
posed in this case of the mayor, controller, corporation 
counsel, president of the council and city engineer. The 
city council has power only to reduce or strike out, not to 
insert or increase, items in the financial estimates prepared 
by this board. This system seems to threaten in practice, 
- almost completely, to undermine that control of the city leg- 
islature over the public expenditures which should, by tra- 
dition and theory, be its special prerogative. In New York 
City last November the council passed almost without con- 
sideration, and wholly unchanged, the budget carrying $95,- 
- 900,000 which was submitted to it. Under the new law, 
moreover, all contracts for work and supplies are to be let by 
a board of almost exactly the same membership as the 
board of estimate and apportionment. 

The charter further requires that all franchises and leases 
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highest bidder, but the terms offered must be subsequently 
approved by the board of estimate. Before a franchise is 
opened for competition it must be favorably voted by at least 

three-fourths of the members of the council, while its dura- 
tion is limited to fifty years. 

The city of Baltimore secured last year a new charter in 
place of the somewhat antiquated and unsystematic one 
which formerly governed it.* This act is modeled in many 

_ respects on the charter of Greater New York, the very 
phrases used being often identical. There are two houses 
of the city council, members of the upper house, only nine 
in number, holding for four years, of the lower two years. 
A provision of doubtful merit, retained from the previous 
charter, requires members of the smaller body to own prop- 

erty assessed at $500, and those of the larger board property 
assessed at $300. The mayor, whose term is four years, 
appoints all leading officers, except one or two elective ones, 
but his action must be confirmed by the upper branch of the 
council. The term of such officers is the same as that of 

- the mayor, and he may remove any of them summarily 
within six months after he takes office. The departments 
are headed in some instances by single officers, in others by 
boards. To insure harmony among closely allied depart- 
ments, their heads are formed into a joint board, whose 
duties are, however, only consultative and advisory. A 
board of estimates is established, whose composition and 

control over the finances are almost precisely the same as in 
Greater New York. The restrictions on the granting of 

_ franchises are also borrowed from the New York law. The 
_ duration of franchises is limited to twenty-five years, though 
arrangements may be made for renewal, after revaluation, for 
twenty-five years further. The conditions and value of the 

_ franchise must be carefully considered by the board of esti- 

_ mates, which must approve the terms before the ordinance 
may be passed by the city council. 


* Laws of Maryland, cap. 123. 
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Under the constitutional provision of California for muni- 
cipal home rule in charter-making, San Francisco adopted 
in June, 1898, by popular vote, a charter framed by fifteen 
of her citizens, and it seems probable that the necessary 
approval of the state legislature will be forthcoming. This 
measure, while far short of perfection, is a great improve- 
ment on the old consolidation act, which dates from 1856, 
and has been amended in the most complicated fashion. It 
increases the board of supervisors, as the legislative body is 
called, from twelve to eighteen members. The optional 
referendum and the initiative are introduced as to both city 
ordinances and charter amendments, a petition of fifteen per 
cent of the voters being required in each case. The mayor’s 
power is greatly increased. His veto may be overridden 
only by vote of fourteen of the supervisors. His appoint- 
ments require no confirmation, and he can remove any 
appointed officer ‘‘ for cause’’ and suspend elective officers 
pending removal by the supervisors. ‘The hitherto exces- 
sive number of officers elected directly by the people is 
somewhat reduced, and the general organization of the 
executive departments is amplified in some degree. Boards 
of four members, holding for four years, with one member 
chosen annually, are placed over most departments, includ- 
ing that of education. Earlier laws are copied in limiting 
the tax-rate to one per cent, and in requiring popular appro- 
val of all loans; while a further attempt to compel economy 
is made by fixing the salaries and the number of employes 
of the various departments in a very minute manner. The 
most progressive features of the charter are those establish- 
ing the civil service examination system, and those dealing 
with municipal monopolies. It is declared to be the purpose 
of the city gradually to acquire its ‘‘ public utilities.’’ To 
this end the supervisors are required from time to time to 
investigate the cost of various plants, to negotiate with 
existing companies as to purchase of their works, and to 
submit propositions on the subject to vote of the people. 
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Grants of all franchises, except for street railways, must be 


approved by popular vote, and on petition street railway 
franchises also must be submitted to the electors. Railway 
grants are limited to twenty-five years, and they must be 
disposed of at auction to the bidder offering the highest 
percentage of gross receipts. 

Louisiana has passed her first general municipal corpora- 
tions law, in conformity with the injunction of the new con- 
stitution.* The measure, which presents few points of 
special interest, applies to plans hereafter incorporated, and 
it may be adopted, in whole or in part, by any existing city 
or town, subject to some control by the people through the 
referendum. In Ohio the governor has been empowered to 
appoint a special commission to suggest a uniform municipal 
code for the state. f It is to be hoped that this step may 
result in doing away to some extent with the confusion, 
anomaly, often absurdity of the Ohio laws governing cities 
and villages, which, despite the constitutional prohibition 
on special legislation, show that evil in its worst form. 

Two or three important acts, of a less general nature than 
those hitherto described, have been adopted in regard to the 
city of Boston. Very significant is the introduction in that 
city also of the board of estimate and apportionment.{ The 
composition of the Boston board, however, gives more room 
for popular influence and less for mayor-domination in the 
finances than would appear to be the case with those above 
described. It consists of the mayor, the presidents of the 
two boards of the council, and two other members elected 
by the people at large. All classes of expenditure are con- 
trolled by this board, the council having power only to 
reduce its appropriations. Four of its five members must 
concur in every action. Another law requires each political 


party to nominate a full ticket of twelve candidates for the _ 


* Acts of Louisiana, cap. 136. 
+ Laws of Ohio, p. 302. 
t Laws of Massachusetts, cap. 434. 
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board of aldermen.* Heretofore, under the provision for 
minority representation, which allows each elector to vote on 
the general ticket for only seven of the twelve members, 
each party, fearing lest its votes should be unduly scattered, 
has nominated only seven men. In this way almost no 
opportunity was given for selection at the polls, twelve out 
of fourteen candidates being sure of election. Still a third 
act authorizes Boston to borrow half a million dollars to 
establish a system of playgrounds for children. t 

Street Railways.—Of greater interest than these measures 
is the new Massachusetts law relating to street railways. f 
This embodies the chief recommendations made in the thor- 
ough and thoughtful report of the special commission 
appointed in 1897 to investigate the subject. While the 
attitude of this body is not always consistent and will 
doubtless be considered unduly conservative by more 
advanced believers in strict public control or municipal own- 
ership, yet the commission distinctly recognizes the para- 
mount rights of the public over the means of transportation 
in cities, favoring a considerable degree of freedom for pri- 
vate initiative only because it believes that the best service 
will thus be secured. Local authorities are left wide discre- 
tion in regulating street railways, but at the same time 
supervision by state administrative officers, which Massa- 
chusetts has found so satisfactory in other fields, is intro- 
duced at various points. Thus if the original grant of a 
franchise or extension by a local authority is opposed by ten 
property owners along the proposed route, the state railway 
commissioners must be appealed to for the decision. The 
somewhat extreme provision which has heretofore existed, 
that franchises may be revoked at any time by the local 
authorities, is modified by requiring the approval of the rail- 
way commissioners. ‘They, too, have the power, on petition 
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of the localities, to reduce rates of fare, though not thereby 
to lower the profits of any company to less than the average 
of other lines similarly situated. Street railways are here- 
after to be relieved of the work of keeping the pavement 
5. between their tracks clean and in repair (except that they 
_ must remove snow and must replace pavement taken up in 
| the reconstruction or repair of their roads). The object of 
this arrangement is to unify the control of the street surface, 
not to favor the railway companies, for they are required to 
compensate the municipality by a tax varying from one to 
three per cent of the gross receipts according to the amount 
of receipts per mile, and this tax may be increased by the 
railway commissioners if insufficient. In addition to the 
regular corporation tax already levied, and to this local tax, 
each street railway is to pay to the state an amount equal to 
the excess of its dividends above eight per cent, provided 
dividends have averaged not less than six per cent since 
organization. ‘This tax is divided by the state among the 
municipalities in which the railway lies in proportion to 
mileage. Careful control of the accounts of companies and 
of their issues of stocks and bonds is established, with a 
view to preventing the evasion of this tax. 

Rhode Island has copied her larger neighbor quite closely 
in a new law regulating her street railways.* The state tax 
is to be the same as in Massachusetts, save that one per cent 
on gross receipts is to be levied in any case; but companies 
are to make special arrangements with the local authorities 
as to other payments and obligations. The franchises of 
companies accepting the law cannot thereafter be revoked. 

‘ Miscellaneous General Legislation.—Space remains only 

. for cursory mention of a few important laws not coming 
strictly under that class of legislation indicated by the title 
of this paper. 

The movement for better roads, which has attained such 
prominence in the past few years, can scarcely be held as of 

* Laws of Rhode Island, cap. 580. 
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less than considerable economic importance. New York has 
followed the example of Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
other states in providing for state aid and supervision in the 
construction of improved roads when petitioned for by local 
authorities.* In Minnesota also a constitutional amendment 
was adopted, authorizing the establishment of a state high- 
Way commission and the expenditure of state money for 
roads. The Torrens system of land registration continues 
to grow slowly in public favor; Massachusetts, after several 
years of legislative consideration, at last adopted it in 1898.f 
The work of the various state commissions from time to 
time appointed to confer with one another for the purpose 
of promoting uniformity of legislation is beginning to make 
itself felt somewhat. The most important result so far 
accomplished has been in securing the adoption by several 
important states, to which Maryland and Massachusetts were 
added in 1898, of systematic and uniform laws relating to 

negotiable instruments. 

In its reports for 1894 and 1896 the Illinois Bureau of 
_ Labor Statistics showed strikingly how imperfect and unequal 
: was the assessment of both real and personal property in 
that state, and especially in Chicago. An attempt was made 
last year to remedy these evils.[ The jfersonnel of the 
F officials having charge of the assessment and equalization 
+ 


of property is somewhat changed, throughout the state. In 
_ Cook County, which includes Chicago, in place of the 
ihe numerous locally chosen assessors, a board of five members, 
elected at large, is established, while the three members of 

a board of review are also to be elected by the people. 
Despairing of success in raising assessments to anything 
like the actual value of property, the new law prescribes 
that the actual value shall be most carefully ascertained and 
that the assessment shall then be placed at one-fifth of this 


* Laws of New York, cap. 115. 
+ Acts of Massachusetts, cap. 562. 
1 Laws of Dlinois, special session 1898, p. 34. 
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amount. The thought is that by legalizing a definite degree 
of undervaluation corresponding about to the average actual 
undervaluation in the past, the assessments may be made 
somewhat less unequal in their proportion to true value, 
while the dignity of the law will not be so continually and 
universally lowered by disregard of its express commands. 
The tendency to levy special taxes upon corporations enjoy- 
ing special privileges continues to spread. Louisiana lays 
new gross-receipts taxes on such companies organized out- 
side the state; South Carolina provides for the assessment 
of the property of various classes of transportation com- 
panies by the state board of equalization; while Kentucky 
allows cities to tax the duly ascertained value of the fran- 
chises of banking, lighting and transportation corporations.* 
Louisiana has established a state railway commission, with 
large powers. 

A large number of our states are coming to recognize the 
desirability of more thoroughly unifying the management 
of public charities and corrections, and are establishing state 
boards, which either supersede, or exercise general control 
over, the various officers and boards in charge of the differ- 
ent departments and institutions. Iowa established such a 
‘*board of control’’ in 1898, giving it’exclusive authority 
over all state penal and charitable institutions, and also 
power of inspection over educational institutions.t| The 
southern states are beginning slowly to seek the much-needed 
reform in their penal systems. We have already referred to 
the new constitutional provision in Louisiana prohibiting 
the leasing out of convicts. Georgia goes less far, but 
makes some advance by providing for a state farm on which 
women, young, old and infirm convicts are to be employed, 
only strong adult males being subject to lease. f 

_E. DANA DURAND. 


Stanford University. 
* Laws of Iowa, cap. 118. 

+ Laws of Georgia, p. 71. i wal 


t Acts of Louisiana, cap. 127; Laws of Sentacky, cap. 38. 
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The brilliant papers of Professor Powers now appearing in the 
ANNALS recall the discussion of the same topic at a meeting of the 
Academy held March 26, 1897, when Professor Sherwood read his 
paper, since published in the ANNALS, on ‘‘The Philosophic Basis 
of Economics: A Word to the Sociologists.’’ Professor Sherwood 
had prepared a full synopsis of his paper in advance, which led to 
an interesting discussion, of which so far as I know no record has 
been preserved. Upon a re-examination of the notes which I used 
on that occasion, I find them so pertinent to the discussions now 
engaging the attention of the Academy that I venture to reproduce 
them here: 

Ever since sociology has been recognized at all it has been found 
difficult to distinguish it from the other sciences to which it is 
related. The science from which it has been most difficult to sepa- 
rate it has always been that of political economy or economics. 
Certain economists have insisted that much that has been called 
sociology belongs to economics and have charged the sociologists 
with encroaching upon the domain of the economists. 

It is well, therefore, to try to arrive at clear definitions of the two 
sciences. For sociology it may be admitted that no complete 
definition in concise terms can be found, but this is not true for 
economics. John Stuart Mill at least has defined that science in a 
few clear-cut phrases. He says: ‘‘It does not treat of the whole of 
man’s nature as modified by the social state, nor of the whole con- 
duct of man in society. It is concerned with him solely as.a being 
who desires to possess wealth, and who is capable of judging of 
the comparative efficacy of means of obtainingthatend. It predicts 
only such of the phenomena of the social state as take place in 
consequence of the pursuit of wealth. It makes entire abstraction 
of every other human passion or motive. . . . Political econ- 
omy considers mankind as occupied solely in acquiring and con- 
suming wealth; and aims at showing what is the course of action 
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into which mankind, living in a state of society, would be impelled 
if that motive . . . were absolute ruler of their actions.’’ 

This definition is certainly clear. It is also perfectly consistent 
with what he elsewhere says, that political economy has nothing 
to do, except incidentally, with the consumption of wealth. It 
deals exclusively with production in the broad sense of whatever 
adds to the value of commodities. That is, it deals with their 
value to the producer. The whole science proceeds from the stand- 
point of the producing agent. Advantage to him is the sole advan- 
tage considered. When prices, markets and other conditions to 
consumption are discussed, it is always with reference to their effect 
on the producer. The real subjects of economics are earnings and 
profits. In the case of any industry the only question is: Is it 
a success? or, in vulgar phrase, does it pay? The sole test of suc- 
cess is profit to the manager. 

Looked at from this point of view, sociology is almost the direct 
opposite of economics. Not wholly, however, since sociology does 
not ignore the good of the producer, the manager of a business, 
the entrepreneur, etc. They are part of society and are so treated, 
So long as their profit is not others’ loss it is as legitimate a subject 
as the good of any other class, but no more so. Sociology con- 
siders the advantage of all classes. As the social forces are the 
desires of mankind, it must concern itself primarily with those 
desires and their satisfaction. But nothing would be produced 
unless it was desired, and as consumption is simply the satisfac- 
tion of the desire for the commodities produced, sociology is 
primarily concerned with consumption. Its standpoint is always 
the satisfaction of the desires of men, but it is easy to see that 
this is equivalent to the general welfare of society. And this is 
really the purpose of sociology so far as it has a purpose. The 
purpose of economics is the welfare of the producing agent only. 
But here again the term producer must be given wide scope. Not 
only may it include those who add to the value of products by 
transporting or exchanging them, but it may and does embrace 
industries which really produce nothing. The most gainful of 
all forms of business are of this class; I do not say that they are 
not useful. 

But sociology looks into the quality of the product. It deals not 
only with its immediate value, but with its remote value. The 
test of a successful enterprise from the sociological standpoint is 
not whether it is remunerative to those engaged in it, but whether 
it is advantageous to society, From an economic standpoint no 
business can be carried on which is not remunerative to those 
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engaged in it. But society carries on many kinds of business at a 
pecuniary loss. This is scarcely a question in public enterprises, 
The question is; Is it a public benefit? 

Many persons are unable to see anything except from the eco- 


_ nomic standpoint. In the discussion of the various questions now 


before the public mind in relation to natural monopolies this can 
be clearly seen. If, for example, one reads the railway journals 


_ one finds column after column devoted to demonstrating that the 


_ State cannot administer a railroad system as economically as a 


company can manage it. The receipts and expenditures of the 
state and private roads of Germany, France, Austria, Italy and 
other countries where both methods exist are minutely marshaled 
over and over again with all their attendant details. Never will 
you find any other standpoint taken, and when it is proved, as it 
always is, that the companies make larger profits than the state, 
the whole question is supposed to be settled. I was struck with 
this fact many years ago when everybody was declaring and proving 
in the way I have pointed out that state control of the Prussian 
railroads was a failure. I finally had the curiosity, as no one else 
had thought of doing it, to look at the subject from the sociological 
standpoint. I took the elaborate statistical report of Prussian rail- 


_ roads for the year 1874, and instead of confining myself to the per- 


_ centage of expenditures to receipts, or test of lucrativeness, I also 


worked out the average cost of transporting passengers and freight 


panies yielded 13.7 per cent greater profits than those owned and 
worked by the state, the latter carried passengers 9.4 per cent and 


on state and private lines, which is the test of public advantage. 
The result was that ‘‘while the roads owned and worked by com- 


_ freight 15 per cent cheaper than the former.’’ This constitutes a 


clear example of the distinction between the economic standpoint 


and the sociological standpoint, and serves as well as anything I 


could bring forward to mark off economics from sociology. Such 
a report as that from which I obtained these results could not be 
prepared by private enterprise. There is no inducement to do 
anything that relates entirely to the public welfare. Even the 
little trouble I was to in extricating the results from the compli- 
cated columns of the report had never been taken before and has 
not been taken since to my knowledge. 

I will offer one other example in illustrating this principle. The 
Department of Labor has recently published in one of its bulletins 
a valuable paper on ‘‘ Rates of Wages Paid under Public and Private 
Contract,’’ prepared by Ethelbert Stewart. Its title, however, does 
not fully express its value, for in addition to wages paid under 
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contract, it gives those paid directly by the municipalities where 
such exist. It is a comparison of these latter with those paid under 
contract, and especially under private contract, that is of chief 
interest from the present point of view. From these tables we learn 
that in Philadelphia, for example, nearly every kind of labor 
that is employed by the city is paid more than the same kind of 
labor is paid by private contractors or firms. Blacksmiths receive 
from the city on an average 31 cents per hour and from other 
employers 26 cents per hour; carpenters, 32% against 29% cents; 
ordinary laborers, 1834 against 14 cents, and so on. There are, 
however, a few exceptions, and other cases in which the difference 
is slight. In New York and Boston as well as in Baltimore the 
same is true, only as a rule the difference is even more marked. 

Sociology looks to the public welfare and the good of society at 
large. It does this as well in the consideration of national policy 
as of private business. In discussing taxation, for example, the 
sociologist is only incidentally interested in what are called its 
fiscal effects, but chiefly in its social effects. If tariff legislation is 
defended it is not as a means of raising revenue in the main, but 
as a means of affecting population favorably, diversifying industry, 
creating home markets, and stimulating culture and refinement. 
It is true that under the head of social economics I have formerly 
maintained that economists were some of them dealing with con- 
sumption as a fundamental element. All I have to say to this now 
is that this social economics is simply sociology, and those econo- 
mists who are approaching their subject from the standpoint of 
consumption, whether they know it or not, whether they wish it or 
not, are in so far dealing with sociology, and therefore instead of 
the sociologists encroaching upon the domain of economics it is 
really the economists who are encroaching upon that of sociology. 
But instead of this arousing any feeling of jealousy on the part of 
sociologists, I think I fairly represent them when I say that the 
economists are most heartily welcomed in this field. 

To this I would like now to add that with every principle laid 
down by Professor Powers thus far I am in full accord, and only 
differ with him as to what it is best to call this new science of 
welfare as distinguished from the science of wealth. The latter all 
agree is political economy or economics. There have been some 
attempts to distinguish economics proper from social economics, and 
to give to the latter a subjective character recognizing the enjoy- 
ment of wealth, or the satisfactions that ‘‘goods’’ yield as the chief 
end of the science, but social economics has been used in other 
senses, and there is no harmony on that point. I of course main- 
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tain, in direct opposition of Professor Powers’ views as expressed 
in the November ANNALS (pp. 339-340), that his field is precisely 
that of sociology, 7. ¢., applied sociology, and repudiate the idea 
that sociology must narrow down to mere ‘‘grouping or associa- 
tion.’’ The study of social groups is the pons asinorum of soci- 
ology, which many who call themselves sociologists are, it is true,. 
unable to cross. In reality it is not sociology, but a department of 
ethnology or anthropology. But into this mere question of names 
I am not now disposed to enter, in view of the vastly more impor- 
tant questions of principle that Professor Powers has so auspiciously 
raised. 


LESTER F. WARD. 
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NOTES. 


PROFESSOR PATTEN’S BOOK on ‘‘The Development of English 
Thought,” * just from the press of the Macmillan Company, is likely 
to provoke discussion in several different fields. Its title does not 
accurately indicate the contents, for the author is more concerned 
with the development of English character and civilization than he is 
with the intellectual processes and conclusions of English philosophers 
and thinkers. English thought interests him only so far as it has had 
an influence upon the national character. His real subject therefore 
is the vital element in English thought, that part of which is in 
harmony with the environment of its period and is therefore appli- 
cable to the solution of pressing problems. The chapter headings 
give a clue to the author’s method. They are: I. The Theory; II. 
Antecedents of English Civilization; III. The Calvinists; IV. The 
Moralists; V. The Economists; VI. Concluding Remarks. Fortu- 
nately for those who have no taste for theory, the first chapter is not 
essential to an understanding of the main proposition which the 
author seeks to establish. The book is provided with an index, and 


an excellent analytical table of contents. It will be reviewed at 
length in a later issue of the ANNALS. 


PROFESSOR GUSTAV SCHMOLLER, of the University of Berlin, has 
published in ‘‘Umrisse und Untersuchungen zur Verfassungs-, Ver- 
waltungs- und Wirthschaftsgeschichtet’’ a few of his contributions to 
the internal history of Prussia during the last three centuries, but 
more especially in the formative period of the eighteenth century. 
The essays have appeared from time to time, in the last twenty 
years, in German historical or economic reviews, and in their pres- 
ent form give a fairly good survey of Prussian industrial develop- 
ment during the period mentioned. A complete history, to which 
these studies should be merely preliminary, was originally Pro- 
fessor Schmoller’s ambition; but such a work exceeds the powers of 
a single investigator, and Professor Schmoller contents himself with 
the publication of these fragments and with the hope of publishing 
at a later time a Grundriss or outline of the political and industrial 
history of Prussia. The Lei/motivof the present collection of essays 


*Pp. 409. New York and London: The Macmillan Company, 1899. 
+ Pp. x, 686. Price, 13m. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1898. 
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is found in the first study—the mercantile system—which has been 
translated into English and published in Ashley’s series of Eco- 
nomic Classics, and which is here supplemented and illustrated by 
the second essay, the ‘‘ Commercial War between Brandenburg and 
Pomerania in 1562.’’ The three following essays treat of the essen- 
tial elements of the state’s activity—finances, army and civil ser- 
vice. The first mentioned of these, the longest essay in the seven 
hundred page volume, sketches the Prussian financial policy from 
the beginning to the establishment of the present German Empire. 
Articles VI to VIII discuss the handicraft system, its transition to 
the cottage or domestic industry, and the rise of the Prussian Gross- 
industrie in the eighteenth century. These studies of industry are 
completed with an essay on agrarian policy (‘‘ Die preussische Ein- 
wanderung und lindliche Kolonisation,’’ first published in the 
Schriften des Vereins fir Socialpolitik) and one on commercial 
policy as concerned with the grain trade.* 


Mr. BENJAMIN KIDD, the well-known author of ‘‘Social Evolu- 
tion,’’ has recently published in book form a series of three articles, 
which he contributed to the London 7imes, dealing with the subject of 
‘“* The Control of the Tropics,”"t Tothese articles, which make up sixty 
pages of large print, Mr. Kidd has added as an appendix a reprint of 
the tenth chapter of his ‘‘ Social Evolution,”’ discussing the relations 
of our civilization to the tropics. As a piece of bookmaking, this is 
something of an imposition upon the generosity of the public which 
accorded Mr. Kidd’s popular book so hearty a reception. Whether 
the author or the publisher is to blame for this is, of course, an open 
question. 

The thought which Mr. Kidd contributes in the discussion of a 
problem of vital interest to English and American readers is an im- 
portant one and can be summed up briefly as follows: In the natural 
development of trade relations, Great Britain’s trade with the tropics 
in 1896 amounted to 138,000,000 pounds, and with the English-speak- 
ing world, not including the British tropics, 233,000,000 pounds, 
making a total in the tropics and English-speaking world of 371,000,000 
pounds, while her trade with all the rest of the world amounted to only 
367,c00,000 pounds. The trade of the United States in 1895 with the 
tropics was $346,000,000, and with the English speaking world, not 
including the British tropics, $657,000,000, making a total in the 
tropics and English-speaking world of $1,003,000.000, while American 


* Communicated by Dr. A. F. Weber. 
+ The Control of the Tropics. By BENJAMIN Kipp. Pp. vi,to1. Price, 75 cents. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1898. 
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trade with the rest of 

ing these together, we have the trade of the United States and Great 
Britain with the tropics amounting to 208,000,000 pounds; while their 
combined trade with the remainder of the world outside of English- 
speaking lands amounts to 473,000,000 pounds. The combined trade 
with the tropics, therefore, amounts to 44 per cent of the total trade 
with the rest of the world. The conclusion is that in a purely 
economic sense the tropics are a necessary supplement to the economic 
development of England and America, In the next place the question 
of order and industrial efficiency on the part of the population of the 
tropics is discussed with reference to these sections, with the conclu- 
sion that these regions cannot be permanently colonized by English- 
men or Americans. In the third article an argument is advanced to 
show that in order to secure social order and industrial efficiency on 
the part of the natives there must be intelligent and benevolent politi- 
cal control of these regions through the agency of English and 
American civilization. 

Mr. Kidd has here suggested a line of argument altogether too 
much neglected in the present discussion concerning the relation of 
the English-speaking peoples to one another and to tropical regions, 
but it can hardly be maintained that Mr. Kidd has done more than 
suggest a thought that must be worked out with great care and upon 
the basis of a much wider range of facts than Mr. Kidd has collected 
in the present volume. 


THE SECOND VOLUME* of Professor Wyckoff’s realistic account of 
his experiences as a laborer shifts the scene to the West. The author 
arrived in Chicago penniless, lived on the streets, slept in the police 
stations, obtained occasional odd jobs and finally secured a position 
first as a hand-truckman in a factory and later as a road builder on 
the World’s Fair grounds. He then worked his way to the West, 
passing through the great wheat fields and finally reached the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Wyckoff was well equipped for the work that he attempted. 
His undertaking, which resembled that of Herr Goehre in Saxony 
(‘‘ Drei Monate als Fabrik-Arbeiter”) required great energy and 
splendid courage, but the results attained were worthy of the effort. 
The narrative is written in a lively and often brilliant style, the char- 
acters presented are clear cut and definite, and the incidents are 
described in a dramatic manner without being distorted or exagger- 
ated. The author shows himself capable of the nicest perception and 


* The Workers: An Experimentin Reality.—The West. By WALTER A, WYCKOFF. 
Pp. ix, 378, Price, $1.50, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1598. 
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the keenest psychological analysis. The book, however, is merely a 
series of personal experiences and impressions, and will appeal less to 
the economist than to the ordinary reader. Moreover the moral and 
religious points of view are emphasized to the almost total exclusion 
of the economic attitude, and the infrequent attempts at an analysis 
of economic conditions are extremely inconclusive and unsatisfactory. 
It is to be presumed, however, that Professor Wyckoff will shortly 
supplement these excellent sketches by a more scientific treatment of 
the results of his interesting and valuable experiment.* 


Mr. RoBerT T. HILt’s book on ‘‘Cuba and Porto Rico” is an 
excellent work.t It discusses the geology, topography, climate, flora, 
products, industries, cities, people, political conditions, and probable 
future of Cuba, Porto Rico and the other more important islands of 
the West Indies. Mr. Hill isconnected with the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, and is a well-known geologist. He has given many years 
to the study of the West Indies, and his knowledge of those islands 
is probably greater than that of any other person, with the possible 
_ exception of Professor Alexander Agassiz. One-third of the volume 
- is devoted to Cuba, one-seventh to Porto Rico and the remainder to 
the other islands. The author has chosen his material well and pre- 
a ae sented it in a concise style, and, what is quite as commendable, has 
J _ possessed the art of keeping himself entirely in the background. The 
excellent illustrations and presswork give the substantial volume an 
artistic appearance and add to its intrinsic merits. 


Mr. SHEARMAN’S “‘ NATURAL TAXATION divides itself naturally 
into two nearly equal parts, which may be appropriately designated 
**destructive’’ and ‘‘constructive.’’ The first chapter is headed 
**Crooked Taxation,’’ used as an equivalent for ‘‘indirect tax- 
ation,’’ which the author maintains is crooked in operation, form, 
motives, effects, and in its influence upon the well-being of 
society. 

Under ‘‘ Direct Taxation,’’ the author points out some of the evils 
of the income tax, the succession tax and the property tax. He 
concludes that ‘‘every form of indirect taxation is unjust to the 
- poor and that every form of direct taxation is unjust to the honest.’’ 


*Contributed by Dr. Walter E. Weyl, Philadelphia. 

+ Cuba and Porto Rico, with the Other Islands of the West Indies. By RoBERT T. 
Hiv. Pp. xxviii, 429. Price $3.00. New York: The Century Company, 1898. 

t Natural Taxation. By THOMAs G.SHEARMAN. New and enlarged edition- 
Pp. 252. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company, 1898. 
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Because of these weaknesses, whether due to inefficient administra- 
tion or to some inherent quality, the author decides that the char- 
acter of all taxes collected in all civilized countries is bad and 
therefore such taxes are unnatural, unscientific and arbitrarily 
invented by men, regardless of all natural laws. In a chapter 
headed ‘‘Testimony from Experiences,’’ are given concrete exam- 
ples of evils already pointed out. 

The discussion in the second half of the book is based on the 
assumption that the advantages derived from government and 
society are measured by the unearned increment from land; that 
this ground rent is the market value of the benefits of government; 
that ground rent being the product of our corporate social life, the 
revenue necessary to supply all of our collective needs ought to be 
drawn from such rent. He maintains that ground rent is a fund 
which rightfully belongs to the government: Consequently in taking 
it the government is merely using its own legitimateincome. This 
is therefore a perfectly natural tax. 

After enumerating many advantages, social, ethical, etc., the 
author considers some objections which have been made to such a 
single tax. 

“Tae COMMERCE CLAUSE OF THE Constrrution by 
Messrs. Prentice and Egan is a concise and clear account of the 
powers which congress possesses over interstate commerce. The more 
important decisions interpreting the commerce clause of the consti- 
tution are reviewed and briefly discussed. The volume will doubtless 
perform a useful service as a text-book and guide, but those who 
purpose making a thorough study of the subject treated in this book 
will still need to go to the volumes by Redfield, Elliott and the othe™ 
standard authorities. 


THE APPEARANCE OF two essays t on local administration, in the 
Columbia University series at this time is illustrative of the new 
trend of investigation in public law. Interest in constitutional 
forms and theories is on the wane, while attention is being turned 
more and more toward the practical content of these forms. The 


* The Commerce Clause of the Federal Constitution. By E. PARMALEE PRENTICE 
and JoHNnG. EGAN. Pp. Ixxv, 386. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 1898. 

+ Public Administration in Massachuselts. By ROBERT H. WHITTEN, Ph.D. Pp. 
x, 167. The Centralisation of Administration in New York State. By JOHN A. 
FAIRLIE, Ph. D. Pp. x, 207. Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, Vol. VIII, No. 4, and Vol. IX, No. 3, respectively. Price, $1.00 
each. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1898. 
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authors of the essays mentioned find that in both Massachusetts and 
New York the old system of administrative decentralization is 
rapidly declining, while a system of central control is taking its 
place. The administration of schools, roads, health and poor laws, 
etc., is no longer vested exclusively in the county, town and dis- 
trict subject only to the state laws, but it is now subordinated toa 
central or state authority which exercises a varying degree of con- 
trol in different states. The balance of power between state and 
locality begins to lean toward the central authorities. In addition 
to this the various state governments are taking up new administra- 
tive functions directly without entrusting them to the local organi- 
zation at all, ¢. g., factory and mine inspection, control over 
corporations engaged in certain enterprises, as banking, insurance, 
railroads and canals. The monographs of Dr. Whitten and Dr. 
Fairlie show that some of our state systems of administration are in 
this respect undergoing a most important change, that the new 
methods of organization are likely to be introduced in other states, 
and that on the whole the change is decidedly for the better. A 
similar development which has already taken place in England was 
described in one of the previous numbers of the ‘‘Studies’’ and in 
the ANNALS. In the essays before us the attempt has been made to 
indicate the general causes of administrative centralization; among 
the more important of these may be mentioned improvements in the 
means of transportation, increased communication between different 
parts of the state, the growth of manufacturing, and a greater 
density of population. Another interesting feature of our modern 
administrative development is seen in the increasing importance 
and independence of our cities. The authors have given consider- 
able attention to this point and have clearly shown the connection 
between central administrative control and municipal home rule. “a 


AN INTERESTING COUNTERPART to the two studies above described 
is the booklet entitled ‘‘Les Pays de France.’’* The author examines 
successively the various units of administration now existing in 
France—the department, the arrondissement, the canton, the com- 
mune, and concludes that a re-organization is necessary, since the 
divisions are for the most part purely arbitrary and lend themselves 
too readily to the present system of extreme centralization. The 
remedy proposed is an essential decentralization, to be accomplished 
by the organization of new local units. These units should be 
based upon common ties of tradition, custom or economic interest. 


*By P. Foncin. Questions du Temps présent. Pp. 8. Price, 1 /v. Paris: 
A. Colin, 1898. 
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The old pays, for example, which correspond very nearly to the 
present arrondissements, afford an excellent basis for a local organi- 
zation which might be subdivided into communes. These pays 
could easily be grouped together to form autonomous régions or 
districts, based on common commercial and industrial interests or 
on the peculiar topography of the country. The author describes 
thirty such districts. He contends that such a semi-federal system 
would restore to local government the hold upon popular attention 
which it once possessed and would secure a more natural foundation 


for the entire administrative system of the country. ro Le 


IN A VOLUME OF nearly four hundred pages Judge Elliott, a member 
of the District Court of Minnesota, has given us an admirable sum- 
mary of the law of public corporations. Since the last edition of 
Judge Dillon’s book on the same subject in 1890 we have had no 
carefully arranged treatment of this subject. In fact there has 
been no text-book of a size convenient for the use of students. For 
this reason, if for no other, the publication of Judge Elliott’s book 
will be welcomed by teachers as well as students. The author has 
so skillfully arranged the material that the work is equally valuable 
as a text-book of the public law and as a manual of one branch of 
the private law. Book I., on the ‘‘ Creation and Control of Public 
Corporations, ’’ shows clearly how rules of the private law have been 
applied to public relations, and although the author draws few con- 
clusions as to the merits or defects of the system, the student can 
readily ascertain where the advantages and disadvantages lie. 
Probably the most valuable portion of the work is to be found in 
Book II., dealing with the “Powers of Public Corporations.’’ We 
have seen but few legal text-books in which the principles of the 
law are as carefully formulated and as succinctly stated. Although 
Judge Dillon’s work must still remain the standard treatise on the 
law of municipal corporations, it is quite certain that Judge Elliott’s 
book will receive a very wide acceptance in our law schools and 


that it will be of no mean value to the members of the profession, | 


‘*EpUCATIONAL REFORM’’ f is the title President Eliot has 
chosen for his second volume of essays and addresses,t which 


* The Principles of the Law of Public Corporations. By CHARLES B. ELLIOTT, 
Ph. D., LL. D. Pp. 364. Price, $6.00. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 1898. 

+ Pp. 418. Price, $2.00. New York: The Century Company, 1498. 

t For notice of the first volume, see ANNALS, Vol. xi, pp. 391-92. 
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opens with his ‘‘Inaugural Address as President of Harvard Col- 
lege,’’ delivered in 1869, and closes with a paper on ‘‘The Func- 
tion of Education in Democratic Society,’’ read in Brooklyn in 
1897. There are in all eighteen essays and addresses in the volume, 
treating of all grades of education from that of the grammar to that 
of the professional school. Perhaps the most striking fact about 
these papers is that though written for widely different occasions 
and embracing a period of nearly thirty years, they all present the 
same educational program. The chief points in this program are 
that education must be rendered more individual and that it must 
adapt itself to the ever changing requirements of actual life. The 
introduction of the elective system at Harvard was the first step 
in the direction of realizing these reforms. Other changes, such as 
greater attention to modern languages, the substitution of lecture 
and laboratory for text-book methods of instruction and the differ- 
entiation of the college from the university have followed in due 
course. Each one of these changes is suggested and defended in 
the volume under review. That most of them are now taken for 
granted in the educational world is eloquent testimony to the suc- 
cess that has crowned President Eliot’s efforts as an educational 
reformer. No better summary of what has been done toward 
improving educational methods or of what still needs to be accom- 
plished could be given than is contained in these ‘‘ Essays and 
Addresses. ’’ 


THE LATEST ADDITION to our Frankliniana appears as the opening 
number in a series of biographical sketches of great Americans, * 
Most of our biographical descriptions of Franklin have referred 
especially to one or another of the many sides which his character 
bore, but the present author has attempted to give a ‘‘composite 
picture.’? The man of family, the printer, the editor, the poli- 
tician, the diplomat, the inventor, the philosopher, are all touched 
upon in a somewhat impressionist way. Some interesting repro- 
ductions of old documents and pictures are given. Incidentally 
the background of events in local and national history in which 
Franklin took part is developed. It is to be remarked that the his- 
tory of self-made Americans is receiving more attention than ever 
before. 

* Benjamin Franklin. By EDWARD Ropins. American Men of Energy Series. 
Pp. ix, 354. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 180% 
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REVIEWS. 


The Historical Development of Modern Europe from the Congress 
of Vienna to the Present Time. By CHARLES M. ANDREWS, Asso- 
ciate Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. Vol. II, 1850-1897. 
Pp. vii, 467. Price, $2.50. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1898. 

The sterling worth of the first volume of Professor Andrews’ his- 
tory of modern Europe has been emphasized in a former number of 
the ANNALS.* The second and concluding volume covers the period 
since 1850. ‘The author has from the first chosen to confine himself 
strictly to the political development, and in this second volume he 
adheres to his plan with almost startling consistency, giving scant 
attention to even the constitutional innovations. The military 
events, for example, which occupy a good deal of space in the con- 
ventional political histories, are reduced to microscopic proportions 
in the work before us, not, the author says, because he objects to 
drum-and-trumpet history, but because he believes ‘‘that the details 
of battles and the movements of troops belong except in their con- 
sequences to the student of military strategy.’’ A line and a half 
is given to Sadowa, scarce two lines to Sedan, and but three pages 
to the whole Franco-Prussian war—which would seem to prove 
beyond a peradventure that the writer possesses the courage of his 
convictions. 

Professor Andrews has put a second and somewhat unusual form 
of constraint upon himself by refusing to insert in his work any 
merely personal judgments. A clear statement of occurrences and 
an interpretation of their true bearings seem to him to exhaust the 
duties of the modern historian. He had, of course, to face the 
eternal problem of attributing to heroic personality and to seem- 
ingly inevitable tendency each its proper influence in the momen- 
tous changes between 1850 and 1871. While giving the greatest 
prominence to the ascendancy of Cavour and Bismarck and to the 
ambition of Napoleon III., Dr. Andrews clearly shows that the 
events of 1859, 1866 and 1870 were after all the logical outcome of 
the earlier period. Were this not so, the genius of these statesmen, 
however conspicuous, could never have accomplished what it did. 
It would, moreover, as every thoughtful student of the past will 
readily concede, be reckless to assert ‘‘that the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Italy, the German Empire and the third French 
Republic would have been rendered impossible had other men 
directed the course of affairs. ’’ 


* Vol. ix, p. 253. March, 1897. 
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After describing the unification of Germany and of Italy, the 
yal history of the Second Empire and the establishment of the dual 
_ monarchy of Austria and Hungary, Dr. Andrews devotes the last 

third of his volume—we may presume reluctantly—to the changes 
since 1871. The historian has a well-founded suspicion of so-called 
contemporaneous history, which is necessarily half prognostication, 
for it is only by forecasting the future that the important and 
permanent can be distinguished from the trifling excitements of an 
Argus-eyed daily press. But both public and publishers agree that 
modern history ends only with the very minute when the historian 
dispatches his manuscript to press. Dr. Andrews has good- 
humoredly yielded to their wishes and given us an excellent out- 
line of the political events down to last March, not only in western 
Europe, but in Russia and the Balkan Peninsula. 

While the author’s careful exclusion of the irrelevant will rob the 
past of some of its chief attractions for the natural man, who has an 
inveterate penchant for soul-stirring combat and odds and ends of 
gossip, and while the scholar, who cares not for gore or gossip, 
may lament the absence of foot-notes, among which he might poke 
about for suggestions, there is, it may be hoped, .a considerable 
class of serious-minded readers in this country and England who 
will appreciate and enjoy Dr. Andrews’ impartial, clear and pains- 
taking account of one great phase of Europe’s past. 

JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, — 

Columbia University. 


Life and Administration of Sir Robert Eden. By BERNARD C. 
STHINER, Ph. D. Pp. 142. Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science. Series XVI, Nos. 7, 8,9. Balti- 
more : The Johns Hopkins Press, 1898. 

Recently several historical students have turned their attention to a 
_ careful and detailed study of the transition from colonial to common- 
wealth government in some one of the thirteen original states that 

_ eomposed the American Union. As a result several excellent mono- 
_ graphs have appeared. One of the latest of these is the above cited 
volume of Professor Steiner. With almost equal propriety this study 

*, might have been entitled “The Transition of Maryland from a 
: Proprietary Colony to a Commonwealth,’’ inasmuch as Sir Robert 

_ Eden was the last Proprietary Governor of Maryland, his administration 

| spanning the stirring period 1768 to 1776. The author however has 
intentionally limited himself to the treatment ‘‘ of the end of the old, 
not of the beginning of the new.” 
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LiFe OF Sr RoBERT 
; ‘Although Eden was extremely popular and conciliatory, his admin- 
istration is shown to have been marked by the struggle, common to 
all the colonies, against the policy of taxation adopted by the mother 
country, and also by a series of contests between the governor and 
council against the lower house of the legislature in regard to the 
peculiar rights and prerogatives of the proprietor. Especially stub- 
born was the prolonged fight over the regulation of ‘‘fees’’ of 
proprietary officers. In the course of these disputes the lower house 
repeatedly passed resolutions placing themselves on the broad basis 
of the ‘‘ rights of Englishmen,”’ and asserted their rights and privileges, 
as in their resolutions of November 1, 1770, when they declared ‘‘ that 
Marylanders are entitled to the rights and liberties of the subjects in 
our mother country,’’ and again in 1771 when they unanimously 
resolved ‘that whoever shall advance the proposition that His 
Majesty’s subjects (by transplanting themselves hither) have forfeited 
any part of their English liberties, are enemies to the province and 
_ mistake its happy constitution,’’ and asserted that the legislature has 
the sole right to impose and establish taxes and fees. 

Eden as presented to us in the pages of this monograph appears not 

_ only as a very attractive personage, but as almost the ideal proprietary 
_ governor, careful of the rights and prerogatives of the proprietor and 
of his obligations to the crown, but at the same time conciliatory to 
- the colonists and mindful of their interests. So far successful was he 
in playing this difficult réle, even after “‘ the fires of the Revolution 
had been kindled,’’ that his course called forth the warmest endorse- 
ment from the king, and yet it could be said of him, as late as 
January, 1776, that he ‘‘ continued to receive from the colonists every 
mark of attention and respect.’” He was ‘indefatigable in the 
endeavor to bring about a reconcilliation’’ between the colonists and 
the mother country. To that end while pursuing the “‘ most soothing 
measures’’ toward the Marylanders he tries to present to the English 
Officials a true statement of the situation, warning them in one instance 
that ‘‘the spirit of resistance against the tea act, or any mode of 
internal taxation, is as strong and universal here as ever. I firmly 
believe that they will undergoany hardships sooner than acknowledge 

a right in the British Parliament in that particular." 

Influenced by the general movement in the other colonies, Mary- 
land’s first convention of freemen assembled in June, 1774, and by 
April, 1775, a Council of Safety had been appointed, but owing to the 

_ tact and moderation of all concerned for over a year there continued 
to exist “‘a perfect democratic government side by side with the 
_ phantom of Proprietary rule.” ‘‘The other provinces could not 
_ mnderstand Maryland’s delay.’’ ‘‘The popularity of the Governor, 
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the conservative character of the Maryland men perplexed and dis- 
turbed the radicals of Virginia and Massachusetts.’’ ‘The most 
dramatic events of the period were in connection with ‘‘the inter- 
cepted letters”” from Sir George Germain, and the resulting compli- 
cations arising from the attempted intervention of the Continental 
Congress and other parties to effect the arrest of the governor, and 
the strong resentment of Maryland to all outside interference. In 
spite of these letters the convention, which met in May, 1776, still 
expressed in most ‘‘extraordinary language” their appreciation of 


_ the governor’s integrity and service, but at the same time signified 


‘that the Publik quiet and safety require that he leave the Province.” 
They further declared, and this within six weeks of the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence, that they are firmly persuaded that 


@ “reunion with Great Britain on constitutional principles would 


most effectually secure the rights and liberties and imcrease the 


_ strength and promote the happiness of the whole Empire.’’ 


Thus the ‘‘fair and impartial ’’ course of the governor, in large 
measure, had been instrumental in confining the uprising in Maryland 
to a contest for the ‘“‘ rights of Englishmen.’’ When his influence 
was removed, that province immediately joined in the common move- 
ment of the other colonies in the broader struggle for the ‘‘ rights of 


Man.” Asafurther proof of ‘‘ the moderation of the colonists ” and 


‘* the conservative character of the Revolution in Maryland”? may be 
mentioned the fact that the proprietary officials in the loan and land 
offices continued to exercise their functions until May 15, 1777. 

The author has presented a most interesting and valuable study of 


a neglected field, and has enhanced the value of his contribution by 


his careful account of the drift of public opinion, which has been 
possible only through his diligent researches in the newspapers and 


_ other controversial literature of the period. 


HERMAN V. AMES. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


_ 4 General History of the World. By Victor’ Duruy. Translated 


from che French, thoroughly revised, with an introduction and a 
summary of contemporaneous history (1848-1898), by Edwin A. 
Grosvenor, Professor of European History in Amherst College. 
Pp. xxvi, 744. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1898. 

A History of Modern Europe. By FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. D., 
Instructor in Modern History in the University of Chicago. 
Pp. ix, 434. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By HARRY PRaTr JUDSON, 
LL. D., Head Professor of Political Science in the University of 
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Chicago. Pp. vii, 342. Meadville: The Chautauqua-Century 

Press, 1898. 

Twenty years ago there was scarcely a text-book upon general 
European history in the English language; to-day there are a dozen 
touching all or parts of the general subject. Various scholars of 
acknowledged standing have tried their hands at the task and have 
produced various books of various merits. Nevertheless, publishers 
and the professional public are still convinced that there is better 
work to come, and that while such books as Emerton’s ‘‘ Medizval 
Europe’’ and certain volumes of the ‘‘European History Series’’ 
stand deservedly high, the work that shall be to the student what 
Lavisse and Rambaud is to the teacher, remains to be written. 

This scarcity of good books for class use, coupled with the lauda- 
tory notice in Adams’ ‘‘ Manual of Historical Literature,’’ has roused 
a special interest during the last few years in Duruy’s text-books, 
which, written twenty-five or thirty years ago, have had great popu- 
larity in France. In consequence, three of the best have been 
translated and published: ‘‘History of France’’ (1889), ‘‘ History 
of the Middle Ages’’ (1891), and ‘‘History of Modern Times’? 
(1894). The translator of the last named work, Professor Grosve- 
nor, of Amherst, has seen fit to bring out another of Duruy’s man- 
uals, *‘A General History of the World,’’ to revise it, and to 
continue the narrative to 1898. In many respects this work is a 
good specimen of Duruy’s methods. It is characterized by his 
broad historical knowledge and is one of the best general out- 
lines that we have of the world’s history, being far superior to 
Myers, and possessing points of advantage over Fisher’s ‘‘ Outlines, ’’ 

_ though it is, on the other hand inferior to Sanderson’s recent 
** History of the World.’’? As a text-book it has the defect of all 
Duruy’s minor work, in lacking proportion and a sense of the 
_ relative importance of the different parts of the subject, and con- 
tains often a great deal more detail than the preparatory student 

needs to know. 

Professor Grosvenor says that he has thoroughly revised the work. 

To test this revision I have turned to the feudal period. On page 

_ 219, Professor Grosvenor accepts Duruy’s statement that feudalism 
was first officially recognized by the treaty of Kierry(sic)-sur-Oise, 
a view which was prevalent twenty-five years ago, but which has 
been disproved absolutely by Bourgeois and Fustel de Coulanges. 
On page 259 he leaves the uncorrected statement that the Norman levy 

in England consisted of sixty thousand knights, though Mr. Round 
has shown conclusively that this is a ‘‘venerable fable,’’ and that 
the number can scarcely have exceeded, even if it reached, five 
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thousand. On page 260 he leaves untouched the ojd interpretation 
of Section 3 of the Constitutions of Clarendon, which Professor 
Maitland has re-read so admirably that there is not a question as to 
the truth of his rendering. On page 262 he has permitted thestate- 
ment to stand that the parliament of Simon de Montfort was com- 
pletely representative, though Professor Grosvenor ought to know 
that this body contained but five earls and eighteen barons and 
representatives from those towns only that had aided de Montfort at 
Lewes. These matters are not trivialities, and if Professor Grosve- 
nor has succeeded no better in revising the remainder of Duruy’s 
work, which, written many years ago, stands in great need of 
revision, the value of his translation is very materially impaired. 
Of his own part in extending the volume it is unnecessary to speak 
at length. It is a good outline, though the style may be character- 
ized as a dead level of simple sentences, and the treatment shows 
neither originality nor enthusiasm. The only part of it that is 
really well handled is the account of the late war with Spain. 

Dr. Schwill’s work is a much less ambitious undertaking than 
that of Professor Grosvenor, and essays to deal only with the period 
since the beginning of the sixteenth century. It isin fact a contin- 
uation by the junior member of Thatcher and Schwill’s ‘‘The Mid- 
dle Ages.’’ Why the great era of the Renaissance and Reformation 
is broken in two by these volumes is hard to understand; such 
treatment betrays a singular misconception of the character of the 
great transitional period. The Middle Ages closed with the reigns 
of Frederic II. of the Empire, Philip the Rash of France, Edward 
I. of England, and the pontificate of Boniface VIII. Dr. Schwill 
should have begun with the Renaissance, or if he desired to treat 
modern history proper, with the reign of Henry IV. in France. 
His narrative is in the main a conventional treatment of the sub- 
ject, and shows little evidence either of extensive acquaintance 
with recent literature or of special insight into the meaning or ten- 
dency of events. The story is pleasantly, though not always 
accurately, told, and is entirely wanting in suggestive and inspiring 
touches. Generally speaking, it runs along the surface, never get- 
ting very far below; it consequently lacks all organic unity. 
Nothing shows this better than the last two paragraphs in the book. 
After Dr. Schwill has finished his chapters on the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he bethinks himself of two matters that ‘‘deserve a passing 
mention.’’ And what are these? The emancipation of the serfs in 
Russia in 1861 and the uprising of the Poles in 1863! How Dr. Schwill 
has managed to present the history of Russia after the Crimean war 
and the diplomacy of Bismarck in 1863, without mentioning these 
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vitally important events in their proper places, is one of the aspects 
of his work which shows how superficial his treatment often is. 
- Dr. Schwill’s work fills a gap, but we still await the book which 
in a scholarly, interesting and suggestive manner shall present to 
preparatory and college students the progress of European history 
from the Renaissance to the present. 
Professor Judson’s ‘‘Europe in the Nineteenth Century’’ is not 
new, for it was published originally in 1894, and as no attempt has 
_ been made to bring it up to date and only here and there has an 
event been added to show that any revision has taken place, one 
wonders why the present reprint bears the date 1898. Nothing is 
said of Italy after 1871; no event of French history after 1886, 
except the election of the presidents, is mentioned; nothing is said 
of German history since the retirement of Bismarck. A page is 
devoted to English history since 1894 and another to that of Russia, 
but the treatment is inadequate in both instances, and in the latter 
case is vitiated by the statement that under Nicolas II. no material 
change of policy has been undertaken. Such important events as 
the establishment of a fifth electoral class in Austria (Cis-Lithania) 
and the recognition of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria are passed by 
entirely. In truth, Professor Judson’s little book is not history at 
all. It is a kind of political view of certain aspects of nineteenth 
century history, containing many interesting comments, but often 
marred by newspaper judgments and hasty conclusions. 


Bryn Mawr College. 


The Rise and Growth of American Politics. By HENRY JONES Forp. 
Pp. viii, 409. Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1898. 
‘The cardinal principle of American politics is that party organization 
is the sole efficient means of administrative union between the execu- 
_ tive and legislative branches of the government, and whatever tends 
to maintain and perfect that union makes for orderly politics and 
‘ constitutional progress.’’ This sentence is an admirable summary of 
7 7 the conclusions reached by Mr. Ford in his study into one side of the 
unwritten constitution of the United States. The framers of the 
_ government attempted the impossible when they sought to found a 
progressive government upon a system of checks and balances. That 
_ ideal would have resulted in confusion and inefficiency. From the 
_ first a leader with the force of the government behind him was neces- 
sary if any progress was to be made, and in the absence of any 
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constitutional method of obtaining unity of action, the extra-constitu- 
tional means of party organization was forced into service. 

Hamilton and Jefferson became the leaders of their respective 
parties, and each one while in office used the official machinery for 
the realization of party programs. With the patronage which the 
president has at his disposal and the unlimited field from which he 
may draw his official advisers, the American executive has the possi- 
bility of being the most effective party leader in the world, and if 
Mr. Ford’s ideal shall be realized, the voters of the United States will 
through him control the policy of the nation. Precedents have shown, 
however, that when the president is not the leader of his party more 
than half his power is gone. Adams wrecked his administration 
because the Federalist leader in the person of Hamilton was not taken 
into the executive department. The power of Jefferson and Jackson 
came from the fact that the party leader was president, and a well- 
organized system of discipline kept the house of representatives behind 
the president. The voters elected both, both stood for the same prin- 
ciples and the two administrations were successful. 

The period of senate supremacy was abnormal. The questions at 
issue from 1840 to 1860 were sectional not national, and while these 
were the important issues, leadership in national politics drifted into 
the hands of a body constitutionally unfit for the position, and occu- 
pying it only because North and South could there meet on equal 
terms. Opportunism and delay were the highest aim of American 
politics, and the senate was the only body where such a policy could 
live. 

With the disappearance of sectional issues the conflict came between 
the two departments of government dependent upon popular support, 
and then the question of leadership was determined by party. Lin- 
coln led the house for he led his party. Johnson could not do so, 
because he had not party support. Upon all conflicts between 
president and house of representatives Mr. Ford looks with regret, 
for in them he sees a waste of energy. How can we again secure that 
co-operation of the two popular forces which was found under Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln, and which resulted in the 
broad outlines of legislation being determined by well-trained heads 
of departments, while the immediate representatives of the people 
determined the details? 

A strengthened and improved party organization, in the author’s 
opinion, is the only true solution. Party organization has prevented 
the wheels of government being blocked in the past, and the same 
force is able to increase the efficiency of the government in the future. 
The president and the majority in the house of representatives elected 
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REFERENDUM IN SWITZERLAND. 
at the same time should be in party accord, and the force of party 
organization should compel them to act in harmony. Against these 


_ two powers the senate would be impotent except in its constitutional 


function of an advisory body. Hold the president and his party 
responsible to the platform upon which they were elected, giving to 
the executive the political leadership which, as the representative of 
the popular will he has a right to demand, and a presidential democ- 
racy will result, a type of the future governments of the world. In 
this government two features will be prominent, an executive, respon- 
sible to party and to people, formulating the general outlines of legis. 


— Iative policy and a congress regulating the details of the measures 


proposed and furnishing a check upon presidential action because of 
its more frequent election. This government in the author’s opinion 


is superior to a parliamentary democracy, in that the prime minister 


as well as his followers will be directly responsible to the people and 


can be checked by them if necessary at the expiration of two years. 
Not parliamentary government based on a system of classes but 


_ presidential government supported by popular representation is the 


ideal which Mr. Ford sees in our perfected system, and it is in realiz- 
ing this ideal that he sees the political mission of the United States. 


C. H. LIncoun. 
Philadelphia. 


The Referendum in Switzerland. By SIMON DEPLOIGR. Pp. 322. 
Price, 7s. 6d. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. 
“Le Referendum en Suisse’? was originally issued in Brussels in 
1892, and now appears in English under the auspices of the London 


_ $chool of Economics, whose series embraces a considerable number 
of very useful books. M. Deploige’s work is a thorough and com- 


plete account of the referendum and the initiative, those two inter- 
esting Swiss institutions which have lately claimed so much atten- 
tion from political students, at least in centres of investigation west 
of Germany. In countries where the representative system is itself 
not yet very secure in its seat, the public mind is indifferent to 
the worth of an institution which goes to such radical lengths on 
the way toward unchecked democracy. 

The agitation of the referendum when the constitution of Belgium 
was revised is responsible for this investigation by a Belgian jurist. 
He has carefully traced the history of the referendum’s develop- 
ment in Switzerland and adds not a little to our knowledge con- 


cerning the origin of democratic forms in the Alpine cantons. 


With the purpose of obtaining practical knowledge of his subject, 
he visited Switzerland and interviewed many men of many minds. 
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The Swiss are by no means unanimous in their praises of the refer- 
endum and there are many who think that a step much too far 
forward was taken when the initiative was introduced lately in 
federal matters. Though this only refers to constitutional amend- 
ments, the Swiss, like the American legislator, does not hesitate to 
make the constitution a depository for odds and ends of legis- 
lation. In Switzerland, as elsewhere, there are those who think 
that the people can do no wrong, and those who are convinced 
that desirable results in legislation as in most things else can only 
come on the initiation and with the collaboration of men of 
superior intelligence and ability, of which there are unfortunately 
too few in any of our human communities. We cannot see that M. 
Deploige has brought much that is new or definite to bear upon 
this broader sociological phase of a great subject. His work is 
the most satisfactory treatment by a foreigner of this special branch 
of Swiss politics and public law. At this time when English and 
French writers as well as our own are interesting themselves more 
and more in referenda and plebiscites as a means of giving better 
direction to the state, we cannot but feel grateful to the author for 
his painstaking work. 

What will be our limit in law-making by popular vote it is at this 
moment difficult to say. The tendency is now distinctly toward the 
enlargement of this popular privilege, yet the people as a whole, 
appreciate it much less than we might expect, although in America 
the leaders of a political party, the Populists’ have lately made it one 
of the tenets in their creed. South Dakota at the autumn elections 
in 1898 voted to add an amendment to the constitution of that 
state which introduces both the referendum and the initiative by 
name, and in the Swiss form, 5 per cent ‘‘of the qualified electors 
of the state’’ having it in their power to demand a vote upon 
any subject. The new charter of the city of San Francisco lately 
framed by a Board of Freeholders provides for the referendum 
in respect to city matters; and Nebraska is trying to acclimate 
the system in counties and other local governmental districts. 
These are recent extensions of legislation by direct vote of 
the people in this country, and have come in as a result of late 
studies in Swiss politics to supplement our own natural develop- 
ment along this line, which, as is well known, has been made to 
include constitutions, constitutional amendments and many classes 
of state and local laws, a not unnatural outgrowth of our own folk- 
mote and town meeting in New England. 

Although laws and amendments submitted to the people are voted 
on as a rule at the same elections in which governors and other 
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History oF THE PRESIDENCY. 
state officers are chosen, and on the same ballots, only about five in 
every ten of those who put their crosses on the tickets for candidates 
_ take the trouble to express themselves on the subject of legislative 
- measures submitted to them. In an amendment to a banking law 
submitted in Illinois in 1898 only about one man in five had enough 
interest to say yes or no on the point. Our experience here corre- 
sponds in the main with the condition of affairs which M. Deploige 
has found to exist in Switzerland, though they have compulsory 
_ voting in some of the cantons, and on the whole the results meas- 
ured from the point of view of the number of electors participating 
_ in the referenda seem there to be far better. 

The book is preceded by a letter on the referendum in Belgium 
by Professor M. J. van den Heuvel, of the University of Louvain, 
_ which, however, adds little to the argument. The translation has 
been made by C. P. Trevelyan, M. A., of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge. The text has been edited with notes, introduction and 
appendices by Miss Lilian Tomn, of Girton College, Cambridge, 
herself an interesting and well-informed writer on the referendum. 
Her notes, which are important and copious, add much to the 
elucidation of the subject, and her chapter describing the votes 
on federal laws from 1892 to 1897, %. ¢. from the time, that M. 
_ Deploige closes his account up to date, will be much appreciated, 
as her bibliography will be also, and her successful attempts 
throughout to bring the topic to the full understanding of the Eng- 


lish reader. 
ELLIS P. OBERHOLTZER. 
Philadelphia, 


A History of the Presidency. By EDWARD STANWOOD. Pp. vi, 586. 

Price, $2.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. 

In 1884 was published a ‘‘ History of Presidential Elections,” 
written by Mr. Stanwood. It was the first successful attempt to col- 
lect the national platforms of the various political parties, the records 
_of the presidential nominating conventions, the issues on which presi- 
dential campaigns were waged, and the popular and electoral votes 
cast for candidates for the office of president. The book answered 
_ many questions in regard to our political history and met with a steady 
demand. It was reissued with supplementary chapters at each subse- 
quent presidential campaign. Mr. Stanwood has rewritten and ampli- 
fied much of the book and it is now reissued under a changed name. 
_ It was doubtless advisable to change the title of the book, to indicate 
the changed character of the contents, but we do not think the new 
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title a happy one. It is not a history of the presidency; it is a most 
comprehensive and indispensable ‘‘ History of Presidential Elections." 
Two statements will prove the force of this objection. The controversy 
between Andrew Johnson and congress receives two pages of space 
allotted to it, or about the space given to the platform of the United 
Labor party in 1892. That party polled less than four thousand votes, 
at the highest figure given it. That this is nota ‘‘ History of the 
Presidency ’’ is further shown by a sentence in the preface, which is 
as follows. ‘ If it be urged that a history of the presidency should 
include an account of the development of the presidential office and 
of the successive expansions or limitations of the president’s powers 
and duties, the reply may be made that there has been no such devel- 
opment to record, since the office is now what it was in the time of 
Washington—neither of greater nor of less weight in the government 
than it was then.’’ It seems strange to think that this sentence was 
written in the year of grace in which Mr. McKinley decided to annex 
the Philippines and made a tariff for Puerto Rico, and in which Pro- 
fessor Simeon E. Baldwin published his ‘‘ Modern Political Ideas,”’ 
with its admirable chapter on ‘‘ Absolute Power—an American Insti- 
tution.” There has been a development in the presidency, though 
its story is not told in this book. 

Barring the title, a captious criticism can see little in the book with 
which to find fault. We might claim that even an imperfect table of 
the popular vote at the earlier elections would be of some interest and 
that a minute investigation might somewhere discover the omitted 
platforms of one or two early prohibition conventions, but these 
matters are hardly worthy of note. The author calls our attention to 
the fact that, with fuller information, he has much expanded the 
earlier chapters. We tested this and find that he nearly doubled 
their size and greatly increased their value. The chapter headings 
have been changed in many cases. A new and most valuable chapter 
has been added on the convention system and the record has been 
brought down to include the election of 1896. The narrative is sane, 
clear and unprejudiced. More of the author’s opinions on disputed 
points are given than in earlier editions. We know of no book more 
worthy of the attention of students of politics, as containing the 
theories and disputed points on which party lines have been formed. 
Oftentimes the writer suggests aspects which are not likely to occur 
to the ordinary observer of events. For instance, we all know that 
“it is customary for the newspapers, after each election, to draw 
attention, in the tone of an alarmist, to the fact that the change of a 
certain small number of votes from one candidate to another in a few 
states would have given the election to that second candidate ”’ (p. 17). 
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‘Yet how few have clearly seen that ‘‘the answer to the ever repeated 


arithmetical speculation is that the votes never do have the tendency 
_ to redistribute themselves in the way suggested. One election does 
not resemble another; but the tendency in one state at any given 
election is substantially the same as in other states. It increases the 


_ majority of the winning party in its own states, it carries some states 


_ over to the opposition, it reduces majorities in the states held by the 


losing party—these changes all being at any election in the same 
direction.’’ 


In general Mr. Stanwood is a defender of the electoral system, and 
_ he calls attention to the fact that, through the growth of the conven- 
tion system, while the electors have become ministerial officers, the 
extra-constitutional features of the system have accomplished two of 
_ the purposes of the framers of the constitution, namely, that the leg- 
islature should not be the power which should nominate the presi- 
dent and that he should be chosen by representatives of the people. 
The national conventions, working in a different manner, accomplish 


_ the purpose intended for the electoral college. The treatment of the 


rise and development of conventions is most complete and interesting. 
Our attention is called to the fact that the system arose just at the 
_ time when the improved methods of transportation made its success 
_ possible, and that the congressional caucus, as a method of nomina- 
tion, was almost a necessary evil in the days when communication 
_ between different parts of the country was difficult and expensive of 
time as well as of money. We find that Pennsylvania is the birth- 
_ place of the convention, as New York is of the ‘‘ machine,’’ and we 
see how, ‘‘like many inventions in the arts, it was originally the 


result of accidental necessity and crude in form, but was afterward 


_ developed into a useful and efficient instrument.’’ The first state 
_ convention was held by a faction of the Republican party in 1808; 
the first recorded suggestions for a national convention was made by 
a county convention in Pennsylvania in 1824. The first platform was 
the National Republican one of 1832. From the early national con- 
ventions of 1831 and 1832 to the present we are led through the various 
_ changes in their form and rules. There is the development of the 
_ platform, the struggle over the unit rule, the Democratic requirement 
_ Of two-thirds of the votes for a nomination, etc. The conclusion is 
_ drawn that the ‘‘ Republican party has adopted several reforms in the 
constitution, the election and the proceedings of national conventions, 
which have not commended themselves to the Democrats ’’ (p. 175). 
Other reforms are suggested for the future, and we are told that “it 
should be the concern of all good cititizens to make the national con- 
vention, through which parties act directly upon the government, a 
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free and independent body, expressive of the best thought, the highest 
motives and the truest patriotism of the party’’ (p.177). There is 
nothing of the theorist or closet scholar in the book. Mr. Stanford 
knows men and understands politics. He is an optimist, without 
losing sight of evil. He believes in the people and in the making the 
best of things, instead of girding at unfortunate conditions. He is 
most judicious and fair-minded and, when he inclines to one side of 
any disputed question, is careful to state what is the contention of the 
other side. 

The summing up of Hayes’ administration on page 4o1 is admirable. 
The author has evidently studied the newspaper files carefully, though 
he does not seem to have access to one published in Baltimore, the 
great convention city of the past. From newspapers he has rescued 
interesting bits of history, such as the fact that one of the electors 
chosen as a Federalist in Pennsylvania in 1796 voted for Jefferson and 
thus “‘ betrayed the trust reposed in him by those who supported him ”’ 
(p. 50). Mr. Stanwood thinks this is the only case of the sort, but the 
three Clay electors, who voted for other candidates in 1824, seem to 
have been in a similar position. 

There are a fewerrors we have noted: on page 98, George W. 
Crawford should be William H. Crawford ; on page 478, Sherman had 
little more than one-fourth of the whole membership of the convention 
for him at the beginning of the balloting in 1888, instead of ‘‘ one- 
fourth of the number necessary to nominate;’’ on page 508, it is 
believed that the Bascom voted for in the Prohibition National Con- 
vention of 1892, was Professor John Bascom, of Williams College ; 
on page 520, the common confusion of the Monroe and the Olney 
doctrine with reference to our South American relations occurs; on 
page 564, the remarkable rise of the price of wheat in the autumn of 
1896, should have been alluded to as a cause of Republican success in 
the ensuing election. 

4 BERNARD C. STEINER. 

Baltimore. 
The Finances of New York City. By EDWARD DANA DURAND, 

Ph. D. Pp. 397. Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1898. 

The failure of the attempts to present comparative statements of 
municipal finances in tabulated form has forced the conclusion that 
monographic treatment of the finances of individual cities will be 
necessary before any valuable comparisons can be made. If any 
further confirmation were required, Dr. Durand’s book would 
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furnish conclusive proof of this fact. The careful, descriptive 
analysis of the finances of New York City contained in this volume 
is in reality a guide to the official reports of the city. At the 
present time the annual financial statements of the comptroller are 
unintelligible to the citizen, and can only be made to mean some- 
thing to the expert after a complete rearrangement of the figures 
therein contained. If the author had done nothing more than to 
clear up the intricacies of municipal accounting characteristic of 
New York City he would have performed a most important service. 
The book contains, however, not only an exposition of the finan- 
cial system as it exists to-day, but also a history of the changes 
which have taken place since the middle of the century. The 
author shows, with great clearness, how the changes in financial 
methods mirror the changes in administrative organization, and in 
the relation between city and state. Thus, from 1851 until 1873 the 
state legislature assumed far reaching control over the finances of 
the city, and asa result the seat of municipal government was prac- 
tically transferred to Albany. The evils resulting from this 
system of continued legislative interference have not been fully 
remedied, although the Charter of 1873 and the constitutional limi- 
tations upon legislative action, adopted since that time, have 
remedied the most flagrant abuses. It is true that inefficiency and 
corruption in the city government furnished the excuse to the 
legislature for such control, and, in fact, made such interference at 
times absolutely necessary. This constant legislative interference 
with the financial system of the city explains to a large extent the 
complexities and inconsistencies characteristic of the financial 
systems of New York at the present day. The system as it exists is 
described with great accuracy by the author and in such a clear and 
simple way as to make it intelligible to the lay reader. Thesuccess 
of this first attempt shows the possibility and desirability of pre- 
senting similar statements for every one of our larger cities. 

One of the most significant features in the development of the 
finances of New York City has been the gradual decline of the 
financial powers of the city council. It is interesting to note that this 
tendency has been coincident with the movement for municipal 
homerule. The abandonment by the state legislature in 1873 of the 
policy of fixing the details of municipal expenditure did not result 
in greater financial powers for the council, The popular distrust of 
local legislative assemblies had reached a point which made the 
people willing to accept a system in which financial powers were 
vested in a separate board, which is known as the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. This board, perpetuated in the Greater New 
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York charter, is composed of the mayor, the corporation counsel, 
the president of the board of taxes and assessments, the city 
comptroller and the president of the council. Of these five mem- 
bers only the last two are elected by the people, the mayor appoint- 
ing the corporation counsel and president of the board of taxes 
and assessments. Thus the mayor, with his appointees, con- 
trols the majority of this board. 

The municipal council can only reduce the appropriations of the 
board of estimate and apportionment and such reductions are sub- 
ject to the veto power of the mayor. In order to override this veto 
the council must pass such reductions by a five-sixths vote. This 
tendency toward the concentration of financial powers in the mayor 
is but one of the many important phases of the municipal problem 
with which the author deals. A series of monographs such as that 
by Dr. Durand will give us material for a thorough re-organization of 
the finance departments of our municipalities. 

L. S. 


Municipal History and Present Organization of Chicago. By 
SAMUEL E. SPARLING, Ph. D. Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin. Pp. 188. Price, 75 cents. Madison, 1898. 


The history of Chicago affords a typical illustration of the diffi- 
culties arising from the rapid development of American cities. 
Chicago’s growth in population and commercial importance has 
been unusually rapid. From a mere hamlet in 1830, its numbers 
grew to 4,000 in 1840, 60,000 in 1851 and 300,000 in 1870, Its 
municipal institutions necessarily changed with the changes in the 
number and importance of the functions to be performed. The 
town board of the thirties became the council of later days; the 
presiding officer of the village board became the mayor of the city, 
elected by popular suffrage; the board committees grew into the 
council committees of greater number, these in turn into executive 
departments. 

In the early days the board of trustees was the ‘‘central fact ;’’ 
the mayor was merely a presiding officer. As the administrative 
functions of the governing body increased, more and more power 
was given to the executive officials. Checks were introduced to 
prevent unwise legislation. The mayor was given a veto in 1851. 
Until this time the council had been ‘‘supreme in final authority.’’ 
‘*The omnipotence of the common council passed with the charter 
of 1851.’’ ‘‘Historically, executive concentration and administra- 
tive control have begun with the financial administration, and 
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Chicago offers no exception to this generalization.’’ The period 
from 1851 to 1872 was one of legislative and executive differentiation. 
Numerous administrative departments were organized under the 
board type, although it was beginning to be evident that in the 
departments also there must be concentration of power and concen- 
tration of responsibility. 

In 1872, Chicago organized under the general act of that year, 
and this change marked the end of special legislation. Chicago 
settled down to a solution of its own problems without tontinual 
recourse to the state legislature. The special legislation of the 
previous twenty years had practically been formulated by Chicago 
interests; it does not appear that the constitutional prohibition 
against special legislation affected Chicago favorably or unfavorably. 
The author failed to bring out the relevancy of some of the gener- 
alizations as to special legislation, Chicago being the only city of 
its class, the power yet remains with the legislature to legislate 
directly for that city, as recent events have only too clearly demon- 
strated. The present organization of the city is discussed at length 
in Chapters VII-XVI. In general there is little difference between 
the methods of organization in Chicago and other cities. ‘‘The 
council holds taut the purse-strings,’’ ratifies executive appointments 
and shares executive patronage. The mayor has gradually increased 
in power; his veto may be overcome by a two-thirds vote of the 
council. The tendency is toward executive concentration as in other 
cities. That which is peculiar to Chicago is the existence of the 
town-county organization, dating from 1848. ‘‘The county is the 
principal unit in the local system, while the township performs 
important functions under the county supervision.”’ ‘In the town 
machinery centre the sources of the weakness and abuses prevailing 
in the administration of the finances of Chicago.”” The park admin- 
istration is independent. The governor has appointed the boards; 
future boards are to be elected by the people. This peculiar organiza- 
tion is a ‘‘ wheel within a wheel,’’ having taxing and police powers 
independent of the municipality. 

In Chapter XVII the author discusses the ‘‘ Reconstruction of Muni- 
cipal Chicago.’’ Chicago possesses too much government. Central 
administrative control is necessary to remedy the disorganized condi- 
tion of local finances. Another pressing need is that of the consoli- 
dation and simplification of the independent administrative authorities 
operating within the municipal area. There should be a single board 
of assessors for county and city; the ward system of representation 
should be eliminated. The mayor should be made responsible to the 
council; the heads of departments would then emanate from the 
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council and would assume the dignity of a cabinet, with powers of 
debate in the council. The board system should prevail. There 
should be ‘‘longer tenure of the heads of the departments upon a 
basis of especial fitness and training,’’ and the practical interest of the 
citizens should be enlisted by the establishment of unpaid municipal 
offices. 


Philadelphia. 


Economics. By EDWARD THOMAS DEVINE, Ph. D. Pp. viii, 404. 
Price, $1.00. New York and London: The Macmillan Company, 
1898. 

To be acceptable at the present time a text-book must be not only 
accurate but interesting. It is this requirement quite as much as the 
undeveloped state of the science that has retarded the intreduction 
of economics into the curricula of secondary schools. How to make 
economics interesting to a degree at all commensurate with its 
importance is also the problem of the day in colleges and universi- 
ties. In the book under review Dr. Devine has attempted, with 
no little success, to solve this problem by excluding from his treat- 
ment the greater portion of the material usually presented in text- 
books on economics and by putting in its place the results of the 
most recent discussion bearing upon the causes of social well-being 
and progress. Of the seventeen chapters into which the work is 
divided, only one, the ‘‘ Restatement of Familiar Principles’’ (XV), 
borrows largely from the older authors, All the others derive their 
material from the original writings of such men as Clark, Gide, 
Marshall, and, above all, Patten. 

The central thought in the book is that the causes of economic 
institutions and of economic progress are to be sought in man him- 
self. Man is, in a sense, the product of his environment, but it is 
equally true that the effective environment at any one time is the 
product of man. Upon his intelligence and conscious choices 
depends the use that he makes of the forces with which the uni- 
verse is charged. Increase in knowledge and self-control increases 
his mastery over nature, and upon this social well-being depends, 
In enlarging upon this thought, the author makes consumption 
prominent as the directing motive of economic activity. A ‘‘wiser 
choice of commodities’’ and ‘‘a more intelligent use of them’’ are 
mentioned as two of the three important ways in which general 
prosperity may be promoted. 
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As was inevitable, the order in which Dr. Devine presents this 
new material suggests criticisms. To begin with chapters on ‘‘The 
Economic Man,’’ ‘‘The Economic Environment’’ and ‘‘The Social 
Conditions of an Economic Society,’’ seems to the reviewer to 
accord better with the principles of logic than with those of peda- 
gogy. It is believed that the first half of Chapter XIII, ‘‘The 
Organization of Industry,’’ would have served as a more fitting 
introduction. Furthermore, the chapter restating ‘‘Familiar Prin- 
ciples’’ seems too long delayed, while that on ‘‘Social Prosperity’’ 
seems introduced prematurely. A more general criticism refers to the 
plan that is adopted in three important chapters (VI, XIV and XV) 
of presenting ideas as a series of disconnected propositions. The 
precision which this gives to the treatment is secured at the expense 
of realism. Economics deals with organic phenomena. ‘The forces 
which it discusses are inter-dependent, and the effects which result 
from them arecontinuous, The important truths are obscured the 
moment the subject is presented in a series of theorems, with the 
consequence that narrow dogmatism is inculcated in place of broad 
comprehension. This danger is illustrated by two of the proposi- 
tions which are ‘‘restated’’ in Chapter XV, one declaring that 
‘*profits tend toward a minimum, ’’ and the other that ‘‘ population 
tends to increase faster than the means of subsistence.’’ Neither one 
of these seems in harmony with the author’s point of view in other 
parts of the book. Perhaps the least satisfactory chapter is that on 
the ‘‘Standard of Living’’ (VIII), which starts out with the 
declaration that this determines not only wages but some other 
forms of personal income, and concludes in ten short pages without 
giving the reader a very clear understanding of what the ‘‘standard 
of life’’ really is. 

Overlooking these points, which are after all of minor impor- 
tance, Dr. Devine’s book attains admirably its purpose of present- 
ing in a clear and interesting form the very latest results of 
economic analysis. In his use of terms, in his definitions and in 
his choice of the distinctions that deserve to be emphasized, 
he shows himself entirely free from any academic bias. This 
gives his book a freshness in pleasing contrast with the dry-as-dust 
quality of many recent works on economics. The book may be 
recommended not only to teacbers who wish something more than 
a skeleton of the science to present to their classes, but also to 
general readers who are interested in any phase of the social 
problem. 


NRY R. GER. 
HENRY R. SEAGE 
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La participation aux bénéfices: Contribution a Vétude des modes 
vémunération du travail. Par EMILE WAXWEILER, chef de bureau 
al’ Office du Travail de Belgique. Pp. 320. Paris: Arthur Rousseau, 
1898. 

In 1895, the Comte de Chambrun offered the Musée Social the sum 
of 25,000 francs to be awarded as a prize for the best work on profit- 
sharing submitted during the year 1896. This sum was divided 
among four competitors, of whom M. Waxweiler received as the 
first prize 12,000 francs for the present work which is here published 
asa number of the Bibliotheque du Musée Social. 

In this essay M. Waxweiler has done an excellent piece of work. 
He has wisely refrained from attempting anew the presentation of 
the experience of firms which have adopted profit sharing. This 
work has been well done by Dr. BOhmert, Gilman Trombert, Schloss 
and others, and it is doubtful if anything short of an official inves- 
tigation could add much to the material there presented. Taking for 
granted, therefore, a knowledge of at least the more important 
examples of this method of industrial remuneration, the author 
has selected as his task the much more necessary work of a critical 
examination of the basis, economic and equitable, upon which the 
plan of profit-sharing rests. The result is a study which is of interest 
to economists whether they are specially interested, or not, in profit- 
sharing as a method of social reform. 

It is a little strange that at this late day in its history, the principle 
of profit-sharing is still in need of such an examination. It is a fact, 
however, that in Europe there is still a considerable divergence in 
opinion regarding the true nature of profit-sharing. Not only is the 
system confused with many other devices for remunerating labor, but 
many refuse to see in it anything but a kind of gratuity on the part 
of the employer. In general this may be said to be the position 
occupied by the economists. ‘‘ Profit-sharing,’’ says M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, in concluding his account of this subject in his recent “ 7raité 
d’économie politique,’’ neither an equitatle nor a scientific 
basis.”’ It is evident that this criticism relates to the very foundations 
upon which profit-sharing rests, and if true, but little can be expected 
from this system as a measure of social reform. To its consideration, 
M. Waxweiler has therefore properly devoted his chief attention, and 
in doing so has furnished us an example of very acute economic 
reasoning. The importance of the point here considered justifies our 
attempting to indicate the line of his argument. 

In the Lconomiste francais of January 2, 1892, M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
gives us the reason upon which he bases his judgment. Profits, he says, 
are in no way created by the laborers. They are due entirely to the 
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conception and direction of the enterprise. An affair succeeds when 
it has been wisely planned and well managed, when the conditions 
of the market are skillfully taken advantage of, when improved 
methods of manufacture are judiciously adopted, etc. It is for this 
reason that profits are so variable. It is the directing head (patron) 
of the enterprise who creates profits and it is to him that the profits 
belong. 

To this statement M. Waxweiler makes two replies. First, he says: 
It is not sufficient to know who makes the profits; it is equally im- 
portant to determine to whom in point of fact the profits are actually 
distributed. Under the modern industrial organization where under- 
takings are largely joint stock companies, the persons who receive the 
profits—the stockholders—do not perform the services enumerated by 
M. Beaulieu. They are performed by the entrepreneur, the business 
manager, who, like the working man, is a salaried employe. From 
the standpoint of justice, therefore, the employes, who contribute 
their labor are as much entitled to participatein profits as the capitalist 

who lends his capital. 

_ Inreply to M. Beaulieu’s criticism that profit-sharing is without a 
scientific basis, M. Waxweiler argues that this system is as legitimate 
a mode of remuneration of labor as any other now in use. In this 
connection he brings out in an interesting way which we have not 
seen elsewhere done the fact that the principle that laborers are 
entitled to share in profits has rapidly gained ground in various wavs 
other than through the establishment of so-called profit-sharing 
enterprises. The fact that employers feel under obligations to raise 
- wages in times of prosperity, and do so, and that in bad times the 
laborers will submit to reductions in their wages that they would 
resist under other circumstances is an expression of the principle 
that wages are concerned in profits to some extent. A step further 
is the system of the sliding wage-scale which seems to have conquered 
a position in a number of important industries. Thus profit-sharing 


is not a novel system, but rather the logical extension of a principle 


for fixing the remuneration of labor that is generally followed toa 


greater or less extent. 


It is of course impossible for us here to enter fully into this interest- 
_ ing line of argument. What has been said will show the character of 
the work. Other objections to profit-sharing are taken up and exam- 
ined in the same critical way. The Musée Social is to be congratulated 
_ upon obtaining such an interesting study in response to the liberal 
_ offer made by its founder the Comte de Chambrun. 

WILLIAM F, WILLOUGHBY. 
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Nationalokonomie des Handels und des Verkehrswesens. By GUSTAV 

CoHN. Pp. 1030. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1898. 

All students of political economy welcome the appearance of the 
third volume of Professor Colin’s ‘‘ System.’’ The second volume of 
the series, the ‘‘ Finanzwissenscha/t,’’ was issued nine years before 
the present volume on trade and transportation was published. In 
the meantime an English edition of the ‘‘ Finance’ has been brought 
out by the University of Chicago (1895), and the historical part of 
the first volume, the “ Grundlegung”’ (first published in 1885), has 
been issued in translation by the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science as a supplement to the ANNALS, March, 1894. 

Though the book is bulky, containing as much as an American 
economist would dare put into two octavo volumes, it covers so large 
a field that the various subjects discussed are treated rather briefly. 
The work is intended to be a ‘‘ manual for students,’’ and the author’s 
systematic mode of treatment and his lucid style will make this 
volume as popular with students as his former works have been. 

Professor Cohn’s writings have made his views so familiar to 
students of economics that it would be supererogation for the reviewer 
to offer any criticism of the ideas contained in this volume on 
Handel and Verkehr. The volume is divided into four books. The 
first book deals with Handel and comprises over half the volume. In 
the second book banking is briefly treated, and the students of that 
science will hardly fail to complain because the author has given so 
little space to that subject. Indeed the volume would have been 
better balanced had the author made this book, and the succeeding 
one on insurance double their present length. 

Professor Cohn’s writings during the past twenty-five years have 
dealt largely with transportation and he speaks with more authority 
on that subject than on any other phase of economics. This third 
volume of his treatise accordingly contains the results of much of the 
author’s best work. 

The fourth book of the volume deals with transportation and is the 
strongest part of the work. These 330 pages contain the best general 
discussion of transportation that has been written since Sax brought 
out his ‘‘ Verkehrsmutiel’’ twenty years ago. 

After sketching the history of the development of the means of 
transportation, the author discusses the economics of transportation, 
the subject being considered from the standpoint of the various trans- 
portation agents and the functions performed by each. The 
economic functions performed by the railroad are very properly 
treated in greater detail than are the functions exercised by other 
agents. The thorough kuowledge which Professor Cohn has re- 
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garding railway history in England and on the Continent enables 
him to treat the various phases of the railway question in an illumin- 
ating manner. Some readers of his volume however, will probably 
feel that he has been over-conservative and too eclectic, especially in 
his discussion of railway rates. The last chapter of the volume dis- 
cusses the post, the telegraph and the telephone. Whether or not the 
telegraph and the telephone should be considered under the head of 
transportation involves a question of terminology that is at least open 
to discussion. 
_ This volume cannot fail to enhance Professor Cohn’s reputation as 
- economist and author, and all will wish him success in the realization 
of his present desire to complete at an early date the fourth and con- 
_ cluding volume of his “‘ System,’ the volume dealing with ‘‘ Agrar- 


und Gewerbepolittk.’’ 
Emory R. JOHNSON. 


The Life of Gladstone. By Justin McCarTay. Pp. 511. Price, 
$6.00. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1898. 
The ‘‘ Life of Gladstone” is a bulky volume of 516 pages, which 
_ might appropriately be called ‘‘ The Pictorial Life of Gladstone.” It is 
stamped with one of the chief characteristics of our age—the demand 
for copious illustration. The book contains eighty-two illustrations, 
_ mostly portraits, of which more than one-tenth are full-page portraits 
_of Mr. Gladstone, scattered chronologically through the volume. In 
this work Mr. McCarthy has added nothing of importance to the 
_ knowledge of Mr. Gladstone previously recorded in biographies, 
and indeed one might say, which is not to be found in George W. 
_ KE. Russel’s small book, entitled ‘‘ William Ewart Gladstone.”’ 
The author has dwelt longer on some events and presented them in 
a way to bring out more prominently Mr. Gladstone’s strong person- 
ality and high motives. Some events are tediously explained, although 
their interpretation is manifestly clear. All through the book there 


is a labored attempt to convince the reader of the wisdom of Mr. 


_ Gladstone’s acts. The author’s apparent anxiety in this respect often 
produces a mist which confuses rather than enlightens, This at- 
tempt to convince by reiteration leads to the repetition of a great 
many very plain and commonplace observations, which is anything 
but stimulating. I will select only three from a large number of 


 gimilar cases: 


P. 48. ‘‘He had some early opportunities of showing his capacity 
for such work (mathematics) and thus he soon recommended himself : 
to the attention and the favor of Sir Robert Peel.’’ 
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P. 51. “‘His great love for arithmetic and his consummate skill 
_ with figures naturally attracted before long the attention and the 
admiration of Sir Robert Peel.” 

P. 87. ‘‘His (Gladstone’s) admission to the cabinet was only a 
question of opportunity.” 

P. 88. *‘His elevation to cabinet rank was only a question of 
opportunity.”’ 

P. 132. ‘The effect which they (the letters) produced was an almost 
unparalleled sensation throughout England and throughout Europe.”’ 

P. 136. *‘ The letters, as might be expected, created a profound sen- 
sation throughout Europe and indeed throughout the civilized world.”’ 

On page 49, Mr. McCarthy announces: 

‘“‘I am not engaged at present in writing a history of the doings in 
Parliament and out of it during Mr. Gladstone’s lifetime. I shall, 
therefore, give an account of public events only as they serve to 
illuminate the story of that one great career.”” Only a few pages 
after (60-62) the announcement of this high ideal, the author devotes 
two and one-half pages to a biography of William IV. It is not 
easy for the ordinary reader to discover the illumination. And this 
tendency to bring in all sorts of extraneous events and biographies is 
steadily followed throughout the book. If the reader of this review 
desires to know that ‘‘Sir George Cornwall Lewis is personally for- 
gotten’ and to read a page of speculation as to why he is forgotten, 
he has but to turn to page 189 of the book under review; or how 

_“ Martin Tupper faded out of the minds of even the dullest among 

s,”’ etc. An important feature of the book is its large number 
of brief chatty biographies of public men. 

Occasionally quotations from Russel are made with proper credit, 
but evident paraphrasing is very frequent. Illustrations of this are 
so numerous that I shall not attempt to select any, as the reader can 
easily make the comparison. The intimate relationship of the two 
books is further shown in that nearly all quotations from Mr. Glad- 
stone's letters are identical with quotations in the Russel’s book. 

The book is a poor piece of literary work and, of course, far below 

‘a what Mr. McCarthy is capable of. It was evidently written in a 
hurried and careless manner. Although the book is not intended to 
be an exhaustive biography, as such a one is to be written by Mr. 
John Morley, nevertheless, considering Mr. McCarthy’s intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone, his rich experience in English 
political life, and his undoubted literary ability, it is to be regretted 
that he did not give us an original and independent picture of Mr. 


Gladstone’s life. - 
4 Jomn Quincy ADAMs. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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National Municipal League.—The Sixth National Conference for 
Good City Government was held at Indianapolis on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, November 30, December 1 and 2, 1898. The 
discussions were grouped about the report of the Committee of Ten, 
which had been appointed at the Louisville meeting in May, 1897, to 
formulate a ‘‘municipal program which will embody the essential 
principles that must underlie successful municipal government, and 
which shall also set forth a working plan or system consistent with 
American industrial and political conditions for putting such prin- 

_ ciples into practical operation.”” This committee, of which Horace 

E. Deming, Esq., of New York City was made chairman, after a 

P number of sessions finally agreed upon a charter and constitu- 

tional amendment, which, in the opinion of the committee, crys- 

_ tallized the best experience of American and European municipal 

administration. In order to formulate a charter adaptable to the great 

variety of conditions, both as regards size and geographical situation, 

_ it was necessary to restrict the charter to the fundamental principles 

of municipal organization. This the committee was able to do with 

_ considerable success. The result has been a framework of govern- 

ment which should find ready acceptance in all portions of the 
country. The essential features of the charter are as follows: 

First. A single chambered council elected on a general ticket for a 
term of six years; one-third retiring from office every two years. 

Second. A mayor elected for a period of two years, with power to 
appoint and remove heads of departments, with the exception of city 

controller. 

Third. A city controller elected by the council. 

As regards the educational department, the committee recommends 
no changes in those cases in which the present system has proved 

_ satisfactory, but points out that the independence of the school 
administration, characteristic of many American cities, has diverted 
from the city government some of the best energies of the community. 

Provision is made in the charter for a well-organized civil service 

and a system of auditing municipal accounts by some fiscal officer of 

state. 

—_ In the constitutional amendment the primary object which the 
committee has had in view has been to secure a large measure of 
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home rule to the municipality. It was recognized, however, that to 
place an absolute prohibition upon local and special legislation would 
probably create as many evils as it was intended to remedy. The 
proposed amendmeut places all measures which are not made appli- 
cable to all cities of the state, in the category of special laws. For 
these measures the affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the mem- 
bers of the legislature is required. When passed by such majority, 
legislation of this character does not become applicable to any city 
until it has received the formal approval of the legislative authority 
of such city within sixty days after the passage thereof by the state 
legislature, or if within thirty days after the disapproval by the 
legislative authority of such city, it shall again be passed by the 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the members of the legislature, 
which two-thirds shall include three-fourths of the members from 
districts outside of the city or cities to be affected. Such a system 
will not prevent necessary legislation, and will at the same time tend 
to safeguard local autonomy. 

A striking feature of the amendment is the power given to 
municipalities with a population of twenty-five thousand or over to 
call local conventions for the purpose of framing a charter for the 
city, a provision similar to that at present in operation in Missouri, 
Washington and California. It need hardly be said that such charter 
is subject to the constitution and laws of the state. 

Another important departure from the legal principles which obtain 
thoughout the United States is recommended by the committee. The 
courts have adopted the rule of narrow construction as regards the 
scope of municipal powers. Unless a power is specifically granted or 
necessarily implied in the express grant or absolutely essential to the 
declared objects and purposes for which the municipal corporation is 
created, the legal presumption is against the existence of such a 
power. In the constitutional amendment the committee reverses this 
presumption by giving to the municipalities all powers of government 
subject to such limitations as may be contained in the constitutional 
laws of the state. 

The sessions of the league were held in the rooms of the Commer- 
cial Club. At the first afternoon session the secretary, Hon. Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, presented his annual report on ‘‘The 
Advance of Municipal Reform in the United States”; at the same 
time the report of the Committee on Municipal Program was placed 
before the league. On Wednesday evening a public meeting was 
held, at which Hon. William W. Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., and 
Samuel B. Capen, Esq., president of the Boston Municipal League, de- 
livered addresses. At the session Thursday morning, December 1, 
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_ _Horace E. Deming, Esq., chairman of Committee on Municipal Pro- 
‘gram, read a paper on ‘‘The Municipal Problem in the United 
_ $tates,’’ which was followed by a lively discussion, At the after- 
noon session Professor Frank J. Goodnow, of Columbia Univer- 
_ sity, presented a paper on ‘‘The Place of the Council and Mayorin the 
_ Organization of Municipal Government—The Necessity of Distin- 
4% guishing Legislation from Administration.” On Thursday evening a 
banquet was tendered to the delegates by the Commercial Club. The 
session of Friday morning, December 2, was devoted to a paper on 
“The City of the United States—The Proper Scope of its Activities,’’ 
by Dr. Albert Shaw, of New York. The afternoon session of the same 
_ day was occupied with the consideration of a paper by Mr. Charles 
Richardson, of Philadelphia, on ‘‘Municipal Franchises.’”” These 
four papers which constitute integral parts of the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, discussed in detail the general principals contained in 
the charter and amendment. At the close of the meetings a resolu- 
tion was adopted, continuing the committee and directing them to 
_ present at the next meeting of the league a program for final 
action which may stand as the views of the league on the question of 
municipal organization. 

Wisconsin.*—League of Wisconsin Municipalities. One of the 
more recent movements in the field of municipal government is the 
_ formation of the League of Wisconsin Municipalities. It is not a league 
of individuals but of municipalities. Each city of the state is entitled 
_ to membership and is represented by its officers. The league had its 
inception within the ranks of the mayors and aldermen of the cities 
of the state which augurs better things than if the pressure for im- 
proved city government were confined to individuals in no manner 

- eonnected with the active work of administration. 
7 ; The program of the league is very comprehensive. Its immediate 
attention will be directed to securing better charter legislation, 
a cities of the state are beginning to feel the weight of accum- 
ulated legislation in the form of special charters and of special 
amending acts. Dissatisfaction with the general municipal law, 
framed a few years ago, has prevented its adoption as a whole 
_ by most of the cities, while portions of it have been accepted only to 
add to the confusion that already existed. The present plan of the 
league in connection with the Milwaukee Municipal League, is to ask 
the present legislature to pass some minor legislation, and to provide 
for a commission to frame a general law to be presented at the next 
session of the legislature two years hence. It is intended to push the 


*Communication of Dr. Samuel E. Sparling, of the University of Wisconsin, 
$eeretary of the league. 
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model charter proposed at the Indianapolis Conference. The league 
proposes to establish a bureau of information under the direction of the 
secretary. The officers of the cities are beginning to feel the necessity 
of more intelligent consideration of the problems with which they 
must deal. Semi-annual conventions for the discussion of problems 
of current interest will be held. 

The bureau of information expects to issue a bulletin at intervals as 
the organ of the league, as well as to compile useful data in the form 
of reports. In this way it is hoped to stimulate a more active public 
interest in the government of the cities of the state. 

lowa League of Municipalities.*—In October, 1898, the League 
of Iowa Municipalities was formed. The proceedings of the first 
session have now been published. It contains a series of papers 
dealing with various practical municipal questions. One of the most 
important and interesting of these is a discussion of municipal owner- 
ship of municipal service plants by Professor Isaac A. Loos, of the 
State University of Iowa. Professor Loos discusses the possible 
relation between the municipality and quasi-public services, and is 
led to the conclusion that whatever system may be adopted, strict 
public regulation of private corporations is necessary. 


Greater New York.—JJ/ayor’s Message. The annual message of 
the Mayor of Greater New York to the municipal assembly is devoted 
mainly to a consideration of the financial situation of the consolidated 
city. The total gross funded debt of the new city is $343, 269, 127.84. 
Deducting the sinking fund leaves a net funded debt of $244,212,835.- 
97. At the present time the exact amount of the debt of the city has 
not as yet been determined, owing to litigation which is pending as to 
the amount of the debt of the county of Queens to be assumed by 
the city of New York. Owing to the fact that the city has actually 
passed its constitutional debt-limit the execution of needed public im- 
provements has been greatly hampered. Fortunately, the assessment 
for 1899 has been increased sufficiently to give to the city some leeway 
in contracting further indebtedness. 


Taxes and Assessments.{ The enormous annual budget of 
$93,000,000 has made it necessary to increase both the tax valuations 
and the tax rate. The valuations of real estate in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, which comprise the former city of New 
York, have been increased by more than 400,000,000; and it is 
probable that the tax rate will be about $2.60. 

* President, Hon. John MacVicker, Mayor of Des Moines; Secretary, Hon. T. F. 
Pierce Mayor of Marshalltown. 


+ Communication of James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary of the City Reform Club, 
New York City. 
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Increase in Salaries of Municipal Officers. During December and 
January a general increase in the salaries of persons employed in the 
city departments was announced. The recent action in raising 
salaries, coming at the very moment when the increased valuations 
and tax rate emphasize the great cost of the new consolidated gov- 
ernment, has made a distinctly bad impression. 


New Building Code. Under the Greater New York charter, the 
municipal assembly was empowered to appoint ‘‘a commission of 
experts” to draft and submit to the assembly a new building code for 
the city. A strenuous effort was made in behalf of several organiza- 
tions to induce the assembly to exercise this power in such a way 
that the city might secure a building code designed to benefit the 
community. The commission which has now been appointed, how- 
ever, is composed of men who are in no sense experts on building 
law. When the commission reports, an effort will be made to prevent 
the adoption of provisions inimical to the public interests. 


Street Cleaning Depariment, It has become evident that the street 
cleaning department has quite fallen away from the standards set up 
by Colonel Waring. The newspapers and the citizens generally agree 
that the streets are now cleaned but little better than before Colonel 
Waring demonstrated that the streets could be kept clean. Physicians 
find interesting and conclusive evidence of this condition of the streets 
in the marked increase in those diseases of the respiratory organs, 
which seemed to be disappearing before the efforts of the department 
under an efficient and honest head. 


Metropolitan Street Railway Company. The Metropolitan Company 
has recently acquired the Edison Electric Illuminating Company, the 
largest producer of electric current in the city ; and the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Brooklyn. Theapparent intention is to 
control the entire output of electric current in the city, and to secure 
a monopoly of street franchises for that purpose. Legislation designed 
to assist in carrying out this plan is being framed. 


Philadelphia.—Fi//ration. A recent report of the Director of the 
Department of Public Works submitted to councils deals with the 
filtration of the water supply. The subject is one which has been 
before councils for several years but has not been acted upon, owing 
partly to the enormous expense of filtering all the water in a city 
in which two hundred and sixty gallons per capita per day are 
consumed. According to the director’s estimate it would cost 
$2,052,837 to filter a quantity sufficient to furnish one hundred gallons 
per capita per day, but if a plant to meet the present consumption is 
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to be constructed, the expenditure would exceed $6,000,000. The 
director seems uncertain as to the exact system of filtration which 
should be adopted, but recommends that an experimental plant be 
erected at a cost of about $250,000. The water supply of the city at 
the present time is of a quality which makes speedy action of some 
kind imperative. Otherwise, the citizens may expect a further in- 
crease in the ravages of typhoid fever and similar diseases. 


Massachusetts.— Metropolitan Water Board. The third annual 
report of the Metropolitan Water Board gives an interesting account 
of a work of municipal co-operation which is introducing a new 
administrative form into our system of local government. With the 
increasing density of population the interdependence of contiguous 
cities and towns is receiving growing emphasis. This, together with 
the similarity of problems and interests, necessarily leads to some 
sort of understanding as to methods of public improvement and 
usually to active co-operation in the execution of public works. We 
find numerous instances of metropolitan park districts, metropolitan 
police districts, and to these metropolitan drainage and water districts 
may now be added. The advantages of such co-operation, both 
as regards efficiency and economy, are so great that it is surpris- 
ing to find the movement delayed as long as it has been. The record 
of the work of the Massachusetts commission clearly shows that under 
such a plan small communities may obtain an abundant and healthful 
supply of good water at a comparatively low cost. The present board 
was created under the Metropolitan Water Act of 1895, which made 
it the duty of the board to ‘‘ construct, maintain and operate a system 
of water works in accordance with plans and recommendations per- 
mitted by the state board of health in that year, and the board was 
required to provide a sufficient supply of pure water for the cities of 
Boston, Chelsea, Everett, Malden, Medford, Upton and Somerville, and 
the towns of Belmont, Hyde Park, Melrose, Revere, Watertown and 
Winthrop.’’ The act further requires that the other cities and towns, 
any part of which may be within ten miles of the state house, shall 
be admitted into the metropolitan water district on such payment of 
money as the board shall determine, and also provides for supplying 
water to water companies owning pipes and water systems in towns 
within said ten miles, and for permitting the board to furnish water 
to still other cities and towns and water companies. For the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of the act the legislature authorized 
an issue of bonds to the extent of $27,000,000. During the three 
years of the board’s existence nearly $9,000,000 have been expended. 
The plan is to construct ‘‘adam and storage reservoir upon the 
south branch of the Nashua river, to take the waters of that river 
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and divert them into the Sudbury system in the city of Boston, and 
to make the waters of the south branch of the Nashua river, in 
connection with the waters of the Cochituate and Sudbury systems 
available for the whole metropolitan district for its future water sup- 
ply.’’ The pian when carried out will give to Boston and surround- 
ing districts a water supply unlimited in quantity and of a high 
standard of purity. 


Boston.—apid Transit. The fourth annual report of the Boston 
Rapid Transit Commission contains a detailed description of the sub- 
way up to the period of its completion. It is interesting to note that 
while the estimated cost was $5,000,000, it is probable that the work 
will be completed at a cost of $4,250,000. The subway is now in 
operation and has relieved the congestion of traffic in the central 
portions of thecity. In a previous number of the ANNALS * the con- 
ditions of the contract for the use of the subway by the West End 
Street Railway Company were discussed. 

Municipal Statistics. The Commission of Municipal Statistics of 
Boston has just recently issued the second volume of the series relating 
to the finances of the city, containing a classification of ordinary revenue 
between 1892 and 1896. Subsequent volumes will treat of the pro- 
ceeds of loans and other extraordinary receipts; trust funds and book- 
keeping items. Thus acomplete picture of the history of Boston 
municipal finances will be presented. 

Cleveland.;—Municipal Lighting Plant. The question of public 
ownership of lighting plants is receiving a great deal of attention in 
Cleveland, it being greatly favored by Mayor McKisson, who points 
to the municipal water works plant which earns some $400,000 annu- 
ally over and above all expenses besides furnishing free water for city 
purposes, as an example of what can be done. 


Election of County Commissioners. Since the last communication 
_ tothe ANNALS, the friends of better government in Cleveland have 
received an encouraging demonstration of the independence of the 
better class of voters, and their refusal to be bound by party lines 
when convinced of the incompetency of a candidate. At the Novem- 
ber elections, one of the officers to be elected was a county commis- 
_ sioner, and under the Crawford County plan of direct primaries and 
_ through the influence of the party machine, the present incumbent 
in office was renominated by the Republican party. 
In September last, charges of false classification and improper esti- 
mates were brought to the attention of the Municipal Association in 


*See Notes on Municipal Government. Vol. xii, page 445. Nov., 1898. 
Communication of Frederic C. Howe, Esq. 
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the grading and improving of a county road known as the Brecks- 
ville Turnpike. The association employed expert engineers who 
thoroughly examined the road and reported that gross carelessness or 
actual fraud characterized almost every dollar expended in the improv- 
ment, while the road itself cost from $15,000 to $20,000 more than was 
justified, and about four times the original estimated cost. This 
matter was brought to the attention of the taxpayers in two bulletins 
issued by the association. While the bulletins made no accusations, 
the inferences were so plain that the Common Pleas judges directed the 
grand jury to investigate the matter and indict the officials if 
corruption was found to exist ascharged. The latter proceeding came 
to nothing, however. 

Just prior to the election, however, the Municipal Association 
repeated its charges despite the action of the grand jury, while one 
of the local papers earnestly enlisted itself in the same cause. The 
opposing candidate nominated by the Democratic party had little to 
commend him as an official, but despite this fact the public placed 
sufficient confidence in the recommendation of the Municipal Associa- 
tion to follow its leadership. The Republican candidate was defeated 
by over 7,000 votes, falling behind the other Republican candidates by 
about 14,000, The result was chiefly gratifying as showing the grow- 
ing independence of voters from the whip of party conventions and 
their willingness to place the stamp of disapproval upon official cor- 
ruption when light is furnished on the subject. 

Close upon the heels of the disclosures in county affairs, have come 
similar reports from an investigating committee of the council of the 
work of the street cleaning department in this city. This committee 
recently reported that there existed a system of false classification for 
street-cleaning by which the city was defrauded of thousands of dol- 
lars. Thecity council, which is very much improved in its personnel 
over previous councils, seems to have taken the matter in hand and 
the public is waiting further developments with great interest. 

Street Railways. In our last communication, it was stated that 
an ordinance had been introduced in the council with a view to reduc- 
ing fares on street railway lines to four cents. Since then, this 
ordinance has been passed with an amendment compelling the roads 
to sell seven tickets for a quarter with a single fare of four cents. 
The ordinance, as passed, applies to but two lines of the consolidated 
system, one being a portion of the Cleveland City Railway Company, 
and the othera portion of the Cleveland Electric Railway. A few 
days before the ordinance was to have gone into effect, the railroads 
began injunction proceedings in the federal courts and obtained a 
temporary restraining order enjoining the city from enforcing the 
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ordinances. In this petition the roads set forth their financing of the 
past fifteen years in considerable detail and alleged that this reduction 
in fare would bankrupt the roads and render it impossible to continue 


operation. 


Toledo.—Mayor’s Message. The annual message of the Mayor of . . 
Toledo contains a lively discussion of a number of important munici- 


.¥ ment of a city lighting plant, which plan can be carried out at com- 


_ paratively small cost, inasmuch as the city is already in possession of B i 


a pipe line which was constructed some years ago for the purpose of 
- supplying natural gas. The mayor recommends that gas for lighting — 
and heating purposes be furnished to the inhabitants at actual cost. 
The establishment of a municipal electric light plant is also strongly © 
advocated, on the ground that the city is now paying ninety dollars 
per year for each arc light; whereas under municipal operation the 
cost would not exceed sixty dollars. In six or seven years the sav- 
ing in cost of light alone would pay for the plant. 
A significant portion of the message is the comment on the Board © 
of Education. Under a law which abolished the ward as a political 
_ division for the care of schools and created a Board of Education, rep- 
resenting the city at large, the result has been that the interests of 
the city as a whole are now considered; whereas formerly the time and 
soe. energy of the board was wasted in endeavoring to harmonize conflict- 
ing interests of the different wards. 
The mayor strongly condemns the contract system in the execution 
_ of public works and recommends a system of direct employment of 
labor by the municipality. 


Milwaukee.*—Charter Revision. There is promise of advanced 
_ charter legislation in the State of Wisconsin. The movement began 
some time ago and has been much accelerated since the Indianapolis 

; Convention of the National Municipal League two years ago. 
Full reports of the provisions of the new charter framed by the 
‘ Committee of ten of the National Municipal League were published 
by the Milwaukee Sendinel, and renewed attention directed to the 
subject of charter legislation. After the Indianapolis Conference the 


leading Wisconsin cities which met on the fifth and sixth of January at 
_ Milwaukee. A joint committee of the Milwaukee Municipal League 

and of the League of Wisconsin Municipalities was appointed pursuant 
_toaresolution, by the president of the Municipal League, who was also 


w 1 _ Municipal League of Milwaukee called a state conference of mayors of 
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chairman of the conference, with power to draft necessary legislation 
on the basis of the new charter, or to ask for the appointment of a 
charter commission. The result was that the appointment of a 
charter commission will be asked of the present legislature, to report 
to the next legislature, on general charter revision ; and a bill will be 
introduced during the present legislative session, extensively amend- 
ing the charter of Milwaukee, and probably the charters of the larger 
Wisconsin cities. It is reasonable to expect, therefore, that the pro- 
visions of the charter published by the National Municipal League 
will soon be in operation in Wisconsin cities. 


Kansas City.—Sireet Railway Franchises. The Supreme Court of 
Missouri * has just handed down one of the most important decisions 
of recent years, relating to the question of municipal franchises. The 
effect of the decision upon the powers of municipalities to demand a 
return for franchises will, if generally accepted throughout the 
country, be of far-reaching influence. In April, 1895, the legislature 
of Missouri passed an act requiring that all street railway, gas, water 
or electric light, or other franchises, should be sold at public auction 
to the bidder who will give the largest percentage yearly of the gross 
receipts derived from the occupation and use of their property, pro- 
vided that such payment in any case shall be not less than two per 
cent of the gross earnings during the first five years of such occupation 
and use, and thereafter for each period of five years, such percentage 
shall be increased to correspond with the increase of value of the 
property occupied. Kansas City granted a franchise to a street rail- 
way company without inserting these conditions in the franchise 


grant. The attorney-general of the city thereupon filed an informa- 


tion, charging that the street railway company was unlawfully 
usurping the franchise and operating a street railway system without 
the necessary authority. In considering the provisions of the law 
above alluded to, the court lays down the rule that an act of the 
legislature to be enforceable as a law must prescribe a rule of action, 
and such rule of action must be intelligently expressed. If a statute 
is incapable of construction and interpretation it will be inoperative 
and void. 

Taking up the provisions of the act, the court goes on to say that it 
is utterly impossible to give this act any reasonable or sensible con- 
struction as applied to railroads. ‘‘If it means that the company 
must pay at least two per cent of its entire gross earnings for the first 
five years (to be subsequently increased) to each municipality through 
_ whose streets it may be built, and to each county whose highways it 


* Supreme Court of Missouri. November 16, 1898. —<—raee 
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may cross, the railway company, in many instances, will be compelled 
to pay more than its total receipts for the right to build its road over 
the highways and through the cities along its way. And if, as some 
of the council suggest, the percentage should be computed only upon 
the gross receipts of that part of the road located upon the streets of 
the city or across the highways, then we are met by the fact that there 
is no method provided (if it is possible to suggest one) by which the 
actual receipts of that particular part of the road can be ascertained. 
Such rates will not necessarily be in the same proportion to the entire 
earnings as the length of the road upon the highways or streets may 
be to the entire length of said railroad.’’ 

Furthermore, the court considers it quite impracticable to subdivide 
a continuous line of railroad so as to permit competition for the 
privilege of constructing and operating separately the portions lying 
within the municipalities upon its route. The same reasoning applies 
to the existence of telegraph and telephone lines, gas works, water 
works, etc. Another difficulty which the court encounters is the 
fact that the law contemplates a percentage of gross earnings from 
the use of the franchise, that is to say, from the occupation of public 
property. It is quite impossible, however, to separate by any method 
of accounting the receipts from this element of capital invested from 
that of the power houses, machinery, etc. In summing up the court 
says that this attempt at legislation involves a method of calculating 
compensation which is uncertain and incapable of reasonably accurate 
construction and interpretation and is therefore void. 

At bottom the difficulty here involved is one which is due to the 
recent development of the electric railway and to the rapid growth 
of monopolies in the quasi-public services. Street railways are no 
longer matters of a purely local concern, but are rapidly outgrowing 
the limits of the local divisions. Thus in many of our states, particu- 
larly in New England, a single street railway company will run 
through a dozen or more municipalities. The decision of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri is one of the first indications of the difficulties 
which are certain to increase with each year in adjusting the fran- 
chise taxes to be levied on such companies. 


FOREIGN CITIES. 

London,.—Sitreet Railways. During 1898 a number of franchises of 
street railway companies have expired, which has given the County 
Council an opportunity to apply the principle of public ownership, 
which it has so long advocated. The franchise grants provide that at 
the expiration of the term the public authorities should have the, right 
to purchase the lines at an appraised value. Already in 1896 the council 
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acquired under this plan the lines of the North Metropolitan and the 
- London Street Tramways companies. Both of these lines, together 
with those purchased from the London Street Company in 1895, were | 
leased in 1896 to the North Metropolitan Company for a period of — 
fourteen years. The council was required to pay the actual value of 
the property, that is, of the tracks, buildings and rolling-stock. This 
amounted to nearly $3,900,000 (£799,476). Under the terms of the 
lease the company pays into the public treasury, first, a fixed rental © 
of $225,000 a year; second, 5 per cent on the amount expended by _ 
the council in the purchase of the road, and third, 124% percent on 
the increase of gross receipts from the whole of the company’s system 
both within and outside the county, over those of the year ending 
December 31, 1895. 

In 1897 the council purchased a portion of the London Tramway 
Company’s line. The remainder of the company’s system became 
purchasable by the council on the tenth of August, 1898, the twenty- 
eight years from the granting of the franchise (August 10, 1870) having 
expired. Although the council is not operating these lines directly, it 
is gradually acquiring the ownership of the street railway system, which, | 
under a system of leasing to private companies, enables it to maintain — 
complete control over its highways. 


Report on Street Railway Traction.*—This report,t printed by the — 
order of the highway’s committee of the London County Council, is 
the result of an inspection of the conditions of street railway traction 
in the United States and on the continent of Europe. To Americans, 
the report offers but little in the way of information, the major part 
of the data being taken from our own experience. The report, after 
briefly discussing street railway traction by means of steam, oil motors, — 
gas, compressed air and cable, comes to the conclusion that ‘‘in | 
solving the problem of our tramways, we must look to some form of | 
electric traction.’” The advantages of electric traction are to be 
found, in the greater cleanliness, comfort and high average rate of 
speed it allows, in the ease with which speed direction and number 
of cars may be regulated, and above all in the increased economy, 
at least as compared with horse traction. The report points to the — 
rapid extension of electric street railways in the United States. While — 
the mileage of cable lines increased from 510 to 539 miles in the six 


*Communication of Dr. Walter E. Weyl, Senior Fellow in Political Economy, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

+ London County Council. ‘‘Tramway Traction. Report on some forms of Me- 
chanical Tramway Traction that have been tried, and more or less successfully 
worked in various towns and cities in England, on the continent of Europe, and _ 
in America.” By J. Allen Barker, London: King & Son, 1898-99. _ 1 shilling. 
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years from 1891 to 1897, the steam tramways decreased from 604 to 
_ 467 miles, and the horse car lines from 5,400 to 959 miles, the length _ 
of American street railways operated by electricity increased from 
_ 2,523 to 14,263 miles. The report draws attention to the great in- 
crease of traffic in such cities as Bridgeport, New Orleans, Brooklyn, __ 
_ Columbus, Pittsburg, Washington, etc., due to the installation of an 
_ electric street railway plant, and further compares the street railway 
_ mileage of American, Continental and other British cities with that 
of London. As far as we are able to judge, the report appears to have 
_ committed the error of comparing track mileage in some cases with 
“street mileage in others; a more correct comparison, however, would 
also show the greater extent to which American cities are 
with street railways. 
: The comparison as to the maximum distance which may be ridden 
for a given fare, shows that here also the advantage is on the side of 
American street railways. In the twelve representative American 
cities considered, the passenger might ride from ten to eighteen miles 
for five cents, while in Dublin five pence (ten cents) were charged for 
eight miles, and in Manchester the fare rose to sixteen cents (eight 
pence). The report does not approve of the adoption of the American _ 
policy of ‘‘ uniform fares’’ for London, but considers that long-distance — 
fares might be materially lessened and the system of transfers be _ 
adopted. 


Paris.—Municipal Fire Insurance. A special commission of the 
municipal council has recently presented an interesting report on 
municipal insurance. The commission proposes to establish a muni- ¢ 
cipal fire insurance institute, in which every citizen may, if he desires, _ 
insure at a reasonable rate. In a number of foreign cities this plan 
has been carried out, particularly in Berlin, where a system of com-— 
pulsory insurance exists, every property holder being compelled to _ 
insure in the municipal fund. The Paris commission proposes, how-— 
ever, to allow the individual free choice in the matter, but hopes that 
the lower rates which the city will be able to offer will be sufficient 
inducement to bring the great mass of property owners within the ; 


insurance companies make no contribution at the present time toward _ 
the maintenance of the fire department of the city, which constitutes 
a heavy drain upon the city’s income. 


4 

municipal system. The report emphasizes the fact that the fire e* P 
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Private Initiative in Furnishing Public Bath Facilities.*—Mr. 
Macdonald, the well-known London Fabian, would have us believe 
that every matter for the public good should be undertaken by the 
municipal government and not by private enterprise. He holds that 
by just so much as private effort is used to promote the kind of work, 
which he considers should be the function of the municipality, by 
just that much is the tone of the city government lowered. For every 
matter which is removed from the hands of the body politic means 
that its importance is lessened and that a lower class of citizens will 
be engaged in the direction of public affairs. 

While this is doubtless true to a certain extent, it would yet seem 
that many lessons may be taught the city fathers by private effort. 
Taking public baths as an illustration, we have seen in Boston what 
an enlightened city government can do in the matter of public baths. 
In Philadelphia the municipality has been doing good work of a 
certain sort, but has not covered the whole field. The example which 
I shall discuss shows what may be accomplished by those who are 
dissatisfied with the existing conditions, and who believe that a 
practical object-lesson will do more than an attempt by mere argument 
to force the city councils to accept their ideas. 

In years gone by Philadelphia made provision, through private 
enterprise, for giving the well-to-do opportunities for bathing, but the 
poor were not thought of. I have a certificate of Hlasko’s Institute 
for Physical Education, issued nearly forty years ago, which states 
that ‘‘ Mr. has paid the sum of fifteen dollars, which entitles 
him to the use of the swimming bath for the first two seasons, or to 
instructions in gymnastics for six months, or to four months’ instruc- 
tion in dancing, or to two tickets for the junior soirees next season.”’ 
This shows that in those days skill in the swimming pool was linked 
with other accomplishments of gentle breeding, and that the bath 
house was a luxury of the rich. 

But it is the masses who are most concerned in the bathing problem. 
How great that problem is will become evident when we consider that 
while Philadelphia is known asa city of homes, and while many of these 
homes have bathing facilities, as many indeed as any other city in this 

*Contributed by Mr. Franklin B. Kirkbride, treasurer of Public Baths Associa- 


tion of Philadelphia, being an abstract of an address before the Maryland Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction. 
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country can boast, yet in the older and more closely populated parts, 
where the people live on crowded streets, in single rooms and in tene- 
ments, certainly not one family in twenty has access to a bath. 

To meet this need very little has been done. The most important 
’ effort is that of the city authorities. It was not until 1885, however, 

that the first municipal bath house was established on the Delaware 

river front. To-day the floating river baths have disappeared and in 
_ their place we find eight bath houses which have been erected from 
; time to time in different parts of the city. These baths are simply 
pools, averaging in size about 4o by 60 feet. They are open only 
during the summer—on five days for men and two for women. Asa 
rule they are not located in the most densely populated portion of our 
_ city, and as most of their patrons are the younger men and women 
who simply desire to get amusement from swimming, they do not 
reach a very large class—perhaps the class most in need of them. 
They are, however, doing an enormous amount of good. It is said 
_ that more than three million baths were taken in them last summer, 
_ but they touch only one corner of the bathing problem. 

Again, several charitable organizations have made attempts in the 
past to meet this need, but they have been only partly successful. 
_ Their efforts more often consisted simply in having one or two tubs, 
a few shower baths or a small pool in connection with their other 
_ work, and in some cases the sanitary conditions have been so bad, 

_ that the establishments could not be considered unmixed blessings. 

In the poorer districts one also finds private bathing establishments, 
where tubs, Rnssian, Turkish and shower baths may be obtained, but 
they are usually in small and poorly kept quarters; the charges are 
high—so high that the bath is made a luxury—and the poorest class 
is absolutely cut off from patronizing them. 

During the past year or two some of the summer playgrounds have 
had shower baths in connection with them, and the cooling effect 
of these baths has added wonderfully to their popularity with the 
children. 

These efforts in various directions have simply been making the 
field ripe for a concentrated and well-directed attempt to meet the 
existing need, and the organization of an association for the purpose 
of supplying the want of bathing facilities in the older and more 
densely crowded portion of Philadelphia is the culmination of these 
various efforts. 

The organization of the Public Baths Association of Philadelphia 
in 1895 was the result of the earnest conviction of a young woman 
that something must be done to relieve the need, of which she had had 
: such practical knowledge in her work among her less fortunate fellows. 
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As the outcome of her untiring effort, the collection of money was 
commenced, and a site was secured on one of the worst streets in the 
so-called slum district of our city. 

After baths in other cities had been visited, and the construction of 
bath houses at home and abroad had been carefully studied, plans were 
prepared for a building which should be a model in every respect. 
That building has now been finished and for ten months has been 
open tothe public. It stands on the corner of two narrow streets in 
the middle of one of our city blocks, and can be approached from 
three main thoroughfares. 

On the first floor is the men’s department, where are twenty-six 
showers and one tub, which are reached after passing through a com- 
fortable waiting room. There is a separate entrance and hallway from 
which stairs go down to the public wash house in the basement and up 
to the women’s waiting room and baths on the second floor. Here are 
fourteen showers and three tubs. The superintendent’s quarters are also 
on this floor, and above them in a loft are the tanks which supply the 
building with water and which have a capacity of 6000 gallons. For 
five cents—the cost of a glass of beer—the bather secures the use of a 
dressing room and shower bath, with hot and cold water, a clean 
towel and a fresh cake of soap, and from the expressions of opinion 
continually heard, the patrons evidently feel that the nickel they pay 
is well spent and that they have received something more than its 
usual value. 

In the basement is a public wash house, where for five cents an hour 
women may bring their washing, using the stationary tubs and drying 
closets, the ironing boards and irons, In this room is the laundry 
machinery used to wash the bath house towels. The remainder of the 
basement is occupied by the lighting, heating and ventilating plant. 

The ground, building and equipment have cost $30,000. The 
running expenses of the establishment will amount to $3,600 a year. 
The fees from bathers during its first year should equal more than 
half this sum, and from the present outlook the business should 
eventually become almost, if not quite, self-supporting. 

The building was opened to the public in April last and at once 
became popular. Its patrons are of every sort, from the well-to-do 
shopkeeper to the shoeless tramp. White and colored, Jew and Gen- 
tile, meet here on equal terms and are one and all treated with civility 
and kindness. They pay for what they get and so are regarded in the 

: light of patrons and in no way as the recipients of charity. 
_ The baths have steadily, if slowly, grown in popularity. While the 
F building has a capacity of more than nine hundred baths a day, and 
the largest number on any one day so far has been but 541, yet the 
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end of the first six months saw the 20,000 mark reached and passed. 
This result has been accomplished by wide advertising, by kind and 
considerate treatment of every patron, and by showing how much 
comfort can be secured at the cost of a nickel. 

Many thousand cards have been distributed from house to house, on 
the streets, and in stores; while the co-operation of numerous barbers, 
grocers, saloon-keepers and charitable organizations has resulted in 
many more being put in the way of possible bathers. 

At first the tubs, especially in the women’s department, were much 
preferred to the shower baths, and as their number was limited and 
our advertisements stated that they were reserved for the use of the 
older women only, it soon became a most difficult problem to know 
where to draw the age line, as all the women, young and old, claimed 
that they were elderly and so should be allowed to use the tubs. It 
was not until our superintendent suggested that the price of the tubs 
should be made ten cents, instead of five, that a satisfactory solution 
was reached. This has proved the strongest and most convincing 
argument possible, and to-day, while we have a good ‘‘tub trade,’’ the 
shower baths are rapidly increasing in popularity, and when a woman 
has once tried them she almost invariably says that she will never use 
the tub again. 

It is surprising at times to find in what large numbers our Hebrew 
citizens patronize the baths, and to see how strict many of them are 
in observing the provisions of the Mosaic law in this respect. On 
September 14 only eighteen persons bathed; but two days later, the 
eve of the Hebrew New Year, more than four hundred Israelites pre- 
sented themselves to take their New Year’s bath, though the day was 
raw and cold, and many of them clearly did not come from a mere 
sense of pleasure. 

Friday and Saturday are the busiest days. On the former the 
Hebrew is most in evidence, while on the latter the Gentile is greatly 
in the majority. 

The wash house has been an entirely new departure for this country, 
although one quite common on the other side of the water. It is, 
however, slowly increasing in popularity,and more than six hun- 
dred persons have used it during the past ten months. Its pa- 
trons vary from the men who come on Sundays to wash their only 
set of underclothing, to the small shopkeepers who send their servants 
to do the family washing and ironing. 

From the start, careful records have been kept of the doings in 
every department, and many interesting and some curious facts, 
showing the relation which the weather, the temperature, the day of 
the week and other factors bear to the patronage of the baths, are 
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found in the superintendent’s record book. The business of the asso- 
ciation is also conducted on modern lines. Its books were opened by 
an expert accountant and are so complete that every detail of the 
business can be followed with ease and accuracy. 


r 

Music and Public Education.— /eople’s Singing Classes in Bos- 
ion.* The movement to establish People’s Singing Classes in Boston 
grew from a desire to provide an opportunity for all who wished to 
learn to read music at sight and to practice chorus singing. The 
remarkable success of a similar scheme in New York, under the lead- 
ership of Mr, Frank Damrosch, made it reasonable to suppose that if 
a concerted effort were made bythe people of Boston the success 
would be equally great. This hope was justified by the fact that 
owing to the enthusiasm of the people and their desire to learn to 
sing, four halls were opened during the first season (1898) in different 
parts of the city; and the successful work of the members was demon- 
strated by a concert given in Music Hall. 

The support for this movement comes from the people themselves. 
All the teachers give their services. The only expenses are for the 
use of the halls, for music, printing and stationery. To cover these 
expenses each person pays a fee of ten cents for each lesson. The 
classes are thus entirely self-supporting, and this fact in itself insures 
the success which comes to every undertaking that is of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. The age requirement is eighteen 
years or over for men; sixteen years or over for women. This is the 
only requirement, 

The value to be derived from such study of music as the work in 
these classes affords is great. The privilege of participating in the 
rendering of the most beautiful music in the world is made open to 
all. No previous knowledge of music and no especially good voice is 
_ mecessary. Whoever is willing to try can learn to take part in chorus 

singing. One may not be able to sing alone, but the enthusiasm of 

q finding one’s self in the midst of a large chorus is such that one 
cannot help singing with the rest. To take part in the work of these 

_ singing classes supplies inspiration not only for the short hour on 
Sunday afternoon, but also for the toil of all the days of the week. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the Executive Committee of the 
_ People’s Singing Classes, Box 2880, Boston Post Office. 

A remarkable growth of interest in the movement is evinced by the 
greatly increased attendance at the People’s Singing Classes. The 
appreciation shown has astonished Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Higginson, 
Miss Dexter, Mr. Pickering and Mr. Edmund Billings, who have had 


*Contributed by Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, Boston. 
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the matter in hand. Even Walter Damrosch, the father of the idea, < 
has expressed surprise at the hearty interest manifested in Boston eo 
the opening of only the second season. > 

_ The three classes of last year had a membership of about three 
hundred and fifty. Five classes have been organized this year, whose 
average total attendance is over eight hundred and fifty. 

The rudiments of music are taught the beginners in the classes at 
the North End Industrial School, North Bennet street; the People’s 
Institute, 1171 Tremont street, and in Dahlgren Memorial Hall, in 
South Boston. Mr. Gibb, Miss Hoar and Miss Malloy teach these 
classes, which meet at three o’clock every Sunday afternoon. : 

The class which is recruited from the three elementary classes meets 
in Union Hall, 48 Boylston street, at the same hour every week. It 

_ has two hundred members. 

S. W. Cole’s advanced class, which meets in Bumstead Hall, has 
already five hundred members. It is practicing at present on Rossini’s 
‘*Stabat Mater.’? No new members will be received into this class, 

_ but members of the next lower class will be promoted to it. 


Increase of Crime.—In a recent publication of the Massachusetts 
Prison Association a strong plea is made for the proposed legislation 
looking forward to complete state control of penal institutions ; that 
is, of the placing of the county prisons as well as a number of reform- 
atory institutions under the control of a state board. One of the main 
reasons urged for this change is that it will secure a classification of all 
_ the prisoners of the state. An interesting statement is made concern- 

_ ing the magnitude of crime in the State of Massachusetts, and some 

_of the probable results to be expected from a proper classification of 

_ the various inmates of county prisons. On these two points we quote 

following statements : 

_ “ Magnitude of Massachusetts Crime Questions. How serious a 
matter the growth and size of the crime question is, is shown by the 
official figures. In 1883 the number of arrests in Massachusetts was 
63,803 ; thenumber of commitments was 24,125, and the average 
prison population for the year was 3,893. In 1898 the corresponding 

figures are 99,336 arrests, 29,796 commitments, and the average prison 

_ population for the year 7,654. The cost of police, courts and prisous 

_ in 1898 was over $2,000,000. These figures are startling, and demand the 
_ most careful inquiry as to how this increasing volume of crime may be 
stopped. It can be done in two ways: first, by preventive measures, 

_ such treatment of the causes of crime as shall reduce the number of 

- persons who commit offences the first time; and, second, through a 
___ ¢lassified prison system, by so training those who have committed one 
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offence that they will abandon their criminal courses and become law- 
abiding citizens. The large opportunity for the application of this 
second means of reducing crime in this Commonwealth is shown by 
the fact that substantially oue-half of all the persons committed to the 
county prisons have served previous sentences in the same institu- 
tions. The recognition of this opportunity in recent years has led to 
a change in the methods of dealing with criminals, especially with 
beginners in crime, so that emphasis is now put upon their reforma- 
tion with view to preventing the commission of a second offence. A 
successful application of these methods will greatly reduce the volume 
and the cost of crime.”’ 


“ Reasons for Classifying Prisoners:—1. As to Length of Sen- 
tences. In 1898 there were 16,252 commitments for non-payment of 
fines and costs ; 8,203 on sentences of less than six months ; 1,929 on 
sentences from six to twelve months; 516 for from one to two years ; 
135 for from two to three years ; and 79 for more than three years. It 
may fairly be supposed that the length of a prisoner’s sentence indi- 
cates the heinousness of his offence. It is the estimate placed by the 
court upon his act. His offence may or may not indicate his real char- 
acter ; he may be better or worse than his deed. But when thousands 
of cases are considered, it will be found that those who have long sen- 
tences are worse than those who have short ones. A system which 
puts together those who have a sentence of a few weeks and those who 
are committed for several years must work injury to the former. 

‘*The large number of commitments for the non-payment of fines 
and costs makes the existing system especially objectionable. More 
than 16,000 were committed for this cause in 1898. Their offences 
were trifling—so trifling that the courts did not think a direct sentence 
to imprisonment was warranted. Butinability to pay the fine resulted 
in imprisonment. Some of them remained but a few days. Nearly 
5000 of them paid their fines and were released within a short time 
after their commitment. If any one of the 16,000 had had a very few 
dollars of ready cash he would have escaped imprisonment altogether, 
but lacking this they were all sent to county prisons, which contained 
every grade of criminals. 


“2. As lo Offences. 1,718 were committed for offences against the 
person, such as manslaughter, robbery, assault, etc. There were 2,675 
commitments for offences againt property, including burglary, arson, 
embezzlement, larceny, receiving stolen goods, fraud, malicious mis- 
chief, etc. These 4,393 commitments for offences against the person 
and against property constituted about 16 per cent of all the commit- 
ments, The remaining 84 per cent were for effences against public 
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order and decency, drunkenness (the principal offence), disturbing 
_ the peace, being idle and disorderly, neglect of family, vagrancy, etc. cs 


proof of a deliberate purpose to do evil, or of a weakness of character _— 
which makes it impossible to resist temptation. In either case the 
habitual offender is a dangerous companion, within or without the 
prison, for the person who is not established in criminal habitsor pur- _ 
poses. More than one-half of all who are committed to county pris- 
ons have been in the same institutions before, and those committed 
for the first time are compelled to associate with many habitual offend- 
ers of a distinctly criminal type. 
“4. As to Ages. In 1898 there were 1,212 commitments to the 
county prisons of persons less than 21 years of age; more than 9,000 
of persons between 21 and 30; nearly 9,000 between 31 and 40 ; more _ | 
_ than 5,000 between 41 and 50, and nearly 2,800 above 50. More than = 
. 2,500 (about one-fourth) of those below 31 years of age were com- 7 
mitted for offences against the person and against property. The 
_ remaining three-fourths within those ages were for offences against 
public order and decency.” 
English Law for Reform of Drunkards.—A new English law 
_ passed at the last session of parliament, authorizing an extension 
of certain radical measures for the treatment of habitual drunk- 
ards, went into effect on the first of January, 1899. In 1888 an act was 
passed by the English parliament which authorized the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department to grant licenses to physicians of repu- 
tation to establish retreats for inebriates, and power was given local 
magistrates to commit to these retreats, for a period of one year, such 
persons who declared their willingness to submit totreatment, This 
act has worked well. The retreats have been carefully inspected by 
the home office, but ten years’ experience shows that the term of one 
year is too short to effect a complete change or reformation, and 
also that although these retreats have increased in number, private 
enterprise is not wholly adequate to cope with the problem. Under 
the act of 1888, leaving the establishment of such retreats to private 
ra enterprise, practically only persons of means could secure the advan- 
tages of treatment. The new act, therefore, authorized county and 
ee, borough councils to establish and maintain retreats to which persons 
rg whose circumstances do not permit their being maintained in a private 
retreat may be sent, and power is given to judges to commit convicted 
persons to retreats instead of to penal servitude, and additional powers 
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are given to the local police magistrates. Persons may be detained 
for a period of three years, and in cases of persons of means being so 
committed, the cost of maintaining the inmate can be recovered. 
Local magistrates may commit for periods not exceeding three years 
in cases where habitual drunkards have come before them more than 
three times in a single year. 

In connection with this action of the British parliament it is interest- 
ing also to note a paragraph on the same subject in Mayor Quincy’s last 
annual address to the city council of Boston, where a commission of 
inquiry has been established to report on this question. The follow- 
ing paragraph contains some interesting facts that would doubtless hold 
good for other cities than Boston : 

“It seems to me that the problem of so adjusting the penalties for 
drunkenness, that, on the one hand, this form of misdemeanor will 
receive sufficient punishment to restrict, as far as practicable, over- 
indulgence in intoxicating liquor, without, on the other hand, impos- 
ing too large a direct financial burden upon the community—through 
the cost of maintaining an unnecessary number of drunkards in con- 
finement at the public expense, and inflicting a stili larger loss upon 
those dependent upon them for support—is worthy of closer study 
and more practical investigation than it has received. From a social 
standpoint, this is one of the most serious questions with which the 
city has to deal, on account of the very large number of persons who 
are directly or indirectly affected. It has appeared to me that the 
number of persons confined in our houses of correction for drunken- 
ness was excessive, and that some way should be found to reduce the 
expense and loss to the community, without increasing the amount 
of intemperance. During the year ending January 31, 1898, there 
were 847 committals to the house of correction at Deer Island on 
account of drunkenness, amounting to about 75 per cent of the total 
committals; and on the basis of a pro rata division of the expenses 
of the institution, the direct cost to the county for the confinement 
of drunkards for that year amounted to over $111,000 at this one 
institution. In addition, it is estimated that about 3,000 persons are 
committed to our county jail yearly for this offence, besides a consid- 
erable number sent to the house of correction at South Boston. In 
the last three years the committals to Deer Island for drunkenness 
have increased about 30 per cent. Past experience has shown the 
intimate relation between changes in the laws affecting the punish- 
ment for this offence and the drunkard population of Deer Island, 
and I believe it to be highly desirable that this important question 
should be carefully inquired into from the standpoint of the financial, 
social and moral interests of this great municipal community, with a 
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practicable. With this object in view I have recently appointed a 

commission of inquiry, consisting of seven men and women specially 

qualified to investigate this question carefully and without prejudice. 

I trust that the report which they will make within the next few 

months will throw some light upon this important problem, and will 

lead to amendments to the present laws, if these are found desirable.’’ _ 


a 1 eo ion of remedial measures, it such are found — 
‘ view to the recommendation of ret ‘ ’ 
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